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A High School Course 
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simplified high 
two years. 
Prepared by leading members of the faculties of uni- 
versities and academies. This is your opportunity. 
Write forbooklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. 
whatever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2411, Chicago, U.S. A. 


» complete, and 
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Grandma: 
Musterole 


For sore muscles or 
lame back or for any- 
body’s rheumatism, 
there is nothing quite 
like Musterole. 


It brings quicker relief 
than a mustard plaster ; and 
it makes no muss and brings 
no blister. You just take 
this clean, white ointment, 
made of oil of mustard, and 
rub it gently on the spot. 
Ah! What a sense of cool- 
ing, penetrating, delightful 
relief! First you feel a 
tingle, then there comes a 
delightful coolness that 
seems to penetrate "way 
down. And usually the pain 
goes while you are using it. 

There is neither bother, nor 
muss, nor blister, nor danger. For 
Musterole is simply made from oil 
of mustard and a few home sim- 
ples. It penetrates and will not 
blister. Yet it will generate heat ; 
and this disperses the congestion. 

Peculiarly enough Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 
Remember: as you rub it in 
usually the pain goes. Never be 
without a jar of Musterole. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars—$2.50 
hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, 
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I Write us today for free 1918 
| DAYTON catalog—telling 
| how. to make money and 
save time with a bicycle. 











DAYTON, O. 








i DAYTON 


_ Features 


|) ate Eleven inner reinforce- 
ments. Drop forged 
cranks and clusters, 

Specially. constructed 
tear fork. Front hub 
turned from solid steel 
bar. Double-anchored 





What is Behind the 
Dayton Bicycle ? 


“THE factory in which DAYTON Bicycles are 
made employs 1800 workmen, comprises 60 
I buildings grouped on 35 acres of land, contains 


700,000 square feet of floor space and represents an 
investment of $3,500,000. 


Dayton bicycles 


are the product of this great institution, founded in 
1863, and which, for 23 years, has been successfully 
manufacturing high-grade bicycles. 


The DAYTON factory has a capacity of 600 bicycles 
} each day—and in one month, recently, made and 
i shipped 15,369 bicycles—a record unsurpassed anywhere, as far 
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fork sides. Two-point 
hub bearings. 

(See other features in 
Ad. No. 2.) 
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YOU MAY TRY THE NEW COMPANION 
Three Months Before You Decide 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is 
Sold Subject to Purchaser’s Approval 


We have an arrangement whereby you may try the machine in your 
home for three months before deciding whether you will keep it or 
not. If not perfectly satisfactory in every particular we will refund 
your money and take back machine at our expense. 


In justice to yourself, be sure to write 
for full particulars of this 
Free Trial Offer. 


"THE New Companion is recom- 

mended and used in thousands of 
homes. Made in one of the best 
equipped factories in this country, 
producing only the highest quality of 
family sewing machines. Each ma- 
chine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Companion. 


You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 
AS ori 


inators of the one-profit, Factory- 

to-Home System, over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on 
the purchase of a high-grade family sewing 
machine, and at the same time send you a 
machine that you will be proud to own and 
show to your friends. No other machine, at 
whatever price sold, can excel the New 
Companion for all kinds of family sewing. 
If you need a new sewing machine in the 
near future, therefore, do not fail to get our 
low prices at once. 


How To Get Full Particulars. 


Boston, Mass., stating that you will be interested to receive further 


inquirer. To get 


has not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 








How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new Illustrated Booklet, which is sent free to any 
this information ray to Sewing Machine Department, Pe: 
artioutans concerning th 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street ... 


The New Companion Will Do All 
Your Family Sewing 


"THE New Companion is fully 

equipped with the finest attach- 
ments and accessories. This machine 
will do all your family sewing—tuck- 
ing, quilting, braiding, ruffling, hem- 2 
ming, binding, etc. : 
Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release, Shuttle Ejector, 
Self -Oiling Devices, Short Non- 
Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest im- 
provements. They are made in six 
different styles, including both foot- 
power and electric models. Our new 
and descriptive booklet, mailed free 
upon request, contains photographic 
reproductions of the various styles and 
all special features, and is full of val- 
uable information for prospective sew- 
ing machine purchasers. 





There Will Be No Freight 
Bills To Pay 


HE purchaser of a New Companion 

Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. We 
pay all transportation charges to your nearest 
freight station. This arrangement has saved 
thousands of dollars for New Companion 
purchasers. There will be absolutely no extra 
cost to you after paying our low Factory-to- 
Home price. Write for Free Delivery 
Offer to-day. 


Mason Company, 
e New Companion Sewing Machine. a New Companion 
WRITE TO-DAY. A postal-card request will bring everything by return mail. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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was over. He acknowledged it to himself 

when he awoke that morning in his room 
at the University Hospital. And then, as he 
dressed, he went back to the beginning of it 
all, a little more than four years ago, and 
summed it up—that long run of luck. 

It began the evening that he matriculated at 
the university, when the dean’s clerk took the 
matriculation fee and smilingly wished him 
**good luck’? in the course. He had been having 
it ever since. He had worked in one of the 
government departments by day, had attended 
lectures and done his work at the university 
from half past four until ten, and had studied 
from half past ten until—well, until he had 
finished. He had managed to get in his clinics 
by taking his annual thirty days’ leave from 
the department an hour or two at a time, and 
at the end of his four years had graduated 
third man from the top of his class. Luck 
enough! But besides, he had taken a prize in 
chemistry, and won first honorable mention 
in pathology. As he walked home from the 
graduating exercises with his M. D., his prize 
in chemistry and the first honorable mention 
tucked under his arm he had apostrophized 
himself as Lucky Tom. 

He had wanted above everything else to 
go on as extern at the hospital; but externs 
maintain themselves outside the hospital for a 
year, and because of the expenses of his uni- 
versity course he had not been able to save 
anything from his salary. So he had resigned 
himself to the prospect of working on at the 
department until he could save enough money 
to begin practice without the coveted hospital 
experience. And then came an epidemic of 
typhoid at the hospital; two of the internes 
were down, and again luck was with him—he 
was offered a place as substitute interne! He 
arranged with his chief for two months’ leave 
without pay and, never stopping to think that 
his record at college had had anything to do 
with this opportunity, rushed to his luck. 

At the hospital his wonderful luck had held. 
He had wanted to crowd experience into every 
hour of those short sixty days, and when he 
showed willingness to ‘‘work his head off?’ the 
regular internes joyously told him to ‘‘go as 
far as he liked.’’ 

‘‘What side is that Dr. Hardy supposed to 
be on, anyway?” said a nurse in ‘‘A” toa 
nurse in ‘‘H,’’ as they met on the stairs. 

The nurse from ‘‘H”’ looked puzzled. ‘‘Old 
Tommie? Why, I did know, but I guess I’ve 
forgotten. Of course he was put on one side or 
the other. Isn’t he the most serious old thing 
you most ever saw? Why ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing! Only, if I’m sent to the 
medical side, I’m assisting Dr. Hardy; if the 


Y veer Dr. Hardy’s long run of luck 





ORAWN BY T. D. SKIOMORE 


ON ONE OF HIS TRIPS 


surgical, I assist Dr. Hardy ; in the dispensaries 
I mostly assist Dr. Hardy. If I’m sent to the 
laboratory, there’s Dr. Hardy humped over a 
microscope. And the night nurses say that if 
they send down a call Dr. Hardy always 
comes up. Doesn’t the man ever sleep or eat? 
No wonder they call him Old Tommie!’’ 

The nurse from ‘‘H’’ laughed. ‘‘Eat! The 
night nurses in ‘H’ asked him to midnight 
supper in the diet kitchen once when he was 
still in the laboratory. They thought it would 
be such a lark. Well, he lugged along his old 
microscope, and spent all the supper hour 
showing the girls some new germs he’d been 
staining! And sleep! The night boy on the tele- 
phone switchboard says, ‘No’m, Dr. Hardy, 
he don’t never sleep!’ Ouch! Just see how my 
ankles are swollen! I’ve been on duty for ten 
whole hours, and if I’m not relieved pretty 
soon, I’]l — Sh! Here’s the head nurse!’’ 

When Hardy’s two months at the hospital 
were almost up, one of the two internes who 
had been ill with typhoid resigned, and went 
home to recuperate. 

‘*Good-by, old man!’’ he said to Hardy on 
leaving. ‘‘You sure have made good here, from 
what they tell me, and I wish you could have 
had my place.’’ 

That let the cat out of the bag! Hardy in- 
ferred that it had already been settled that the 
other substitute, nephew of the chief of staff, 
was to have the appointment. His long run of 
luck was over. 

He thought about it as he dressed that morn- 
ing—the morning after the interne had made 
his remark. When he had finished tying his 
shoes he stood up. He was ‘‘sandy complected’’ 
and short,—almost stubby, —with a large head 
and a big mouth. His deep-gray eyes behind 
large round lenses traveled wistfully round the 
four walls of the little white room. 

‘*Well,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘I only expected 
to stay two months when I came, and you 
can’t expect such luck as I’ve had to last for- 
ever.’’ As he started for the door he said aloud, 
‘*And I’ve got one whole day left, anyway.’’ 

He hurried off up the corridors, meeting no 
one except maids and scrubwomen and order- 
lies who were hurrying to complete the toilet 
of the hospital before the work of the day 
began. Up one flight of stairs he turned to the 
left, entered ward ‘‘G,’’ and stepped directly 
to bed No. 11. The little night nurse, who had 
not yet gone off duty, came over as he took 
the chart from the head of the bed. When he 
had read through the notes of the night, she 
asked a very unprofessional question. 

“Dr. Hardy, what is the matter with this 
patient, anyway ?’’ 

Dr. Hardy made an extremely unprofessional 
reply. ‘‘I don’t know!’’ he said. ‘‘ But it’s a 











TO THE WARD, ABOUT ONE O'CLOCK, HE DISCOVERED A CLUE 


very interesting case. He was brought in two 
days ago in this semi-comatose condition from 
a tramp schooner down in the harbor. Every 
visiting staff doctor and most of the city phy- 
sicians who have patients here have gone over 
the case in these two days, and the diagnosis 
is still obscure. The trouble is, you see —’’ 

He ran his eye over the meagre ‘‘history’’ 
that they had been able to get from the patient’s 
shipmates, the obscure physical findings, the 
baffling temperature curve, the conflicting 
symptoms. And then, grasping for any straw, 
he in turn asked an unprofessional question. 

‘*Maybe you can make a suggestion, Miss 
Maynard ?’”’ 

The little night nurse gave one anxious 
glance at the semi-comatose patient. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I ean. I think you’d better get busy 
and find out what’s the matter before it’s too 
late! If I were a doctor —’’ She was hurrying 
on indignantly, when she stopped and flushed. 
‘*Excuse me, Dr. Hardy, I —’’ 

But Dr. Hardy was not at all insulted. He 
even smiled at her heat. 

‘*Doctors are pretty helpless at times, aren’t 
they ?’’ he said quizzically. ‘‘If medicine were 
only an exact science, now, like mathematics, 
but it isn’t. The picture of any given disease 
is so often modified and distorted by other 
underlying conditions, by idiosyncrasy and 
temperament. Personally, I’ve given every 
extra minute I could find to this case, and wiser 
heads than mine have puzzled over it, and 
we’re no nearer a diagnosis than when it came 
in ; but we’re still trying.’’ 

‘*T know you are, Dr. Hardy,’’ she said 
contritely. Then she flared up again. ‘‘I was 
thinking of that chief of staff’s nephew. He’s 
on this service; why doesn’t he do a little hard 
work? He’s smart, they say; why doesn’t he 
show some of it here? Not that you aren’t 
smart, Dr. Hardy,’’ she added, with a flush, 
‘‘and the nurses are all sort of crazy over 
the way you work. Why, when I relieved the 
day nurse last evening she said she’d bet her 
uniform against a roller bandage that you’d 
diagnose that case before you left!’’ 

Dr. Hardy was embarrassed. ‘‘Mighty risky, 
wasn’t it? I—I mean ’twas mighty nice in her 
to offer—you know what I mean.’’ He pulled 
a chair to the bedside and sat down. ‘‘1’ll just 
sit here and study the case till breakfast time. ’’ 

The little night nurse smiled and wrote on 
her order pad for the day nurse, ‘‘ At 7.30 tell 
Dr. Hardy to go to breakfast. ’’ 

At a quarter of eight the day nurse touched 
Dr. Hardy on the shoulder and showed him 
the order. He stared, mumbled something 
about having ‘‘ clean forgotten,’’ rose, and 
tramped thoughtfully back through the corri- 
dors. He sat down in his place at the doctors’ 








table and began mechanically to eat. The talk 
stopped. Glances traveled from Hardéy’s trou- 
bled face to the nephew of the chief of staff— 
darkening glances; but the nephew evidently 
did not see them. 

‘* Well, Hardy, old top!’’ he said airily. 
‘*What’s the news from No. 11 this morning? 
Been up there, haven’t you?’’ 

The ‘‘old top’’ shook his head. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve 
been up there, but there’s nothing new so far 
as I can see. I was just going to suggest that 
we work together on the case this afternoon, 
and see if we can’t dig out a diagnosis? I’d 
like to see it cleared up before I go.’’ 

‘*Oh, get out, Hardy! I would if there were 
half a chance. But when all the big fellows 
are stumped, I can’t quite see the use. Tell 
you what I’ll do, though,’’ he added, with a 
laugh. ‘‘It’s my afternoon on; you’re weleome 
to it, and while you’re making a name for 
yourself I’ll play tennis. How about it?’’ 

Hardy stared, blinking. He could not under- 
stand this young man; could not understand 
how anyone could spend four years preparing 
for a life work and then not go at it with all 
his might. 

‘*Of course I’ll stay,’’ he said, ‘‘and much 
obliged. ’’ 

Rising, he hurried out to the wards to make 
his rounds. It was after ten o’clock when 
he hurried back again to the rotunda to wait 
for the visiting physician on his side, in order 
to escort him back to the wards to make his 
rounds. 

The visiting physician had just arrived. He 
stood inside the doors, with one hand on a 
shoulder of the chief of staff’s nephew ; he was 
smiling as he listened to some joke that the 
young man was retailing. The head nurse came 
by, and stopped to smile at the frank admira- 
tion in Dr. Hardy’s face. 

‘*T wish I could be like that,’’ Hardy said 
a little wistfully ; ‘‘but it just isn’t in me. I 
couldn’t stand and talk to Dr. Beard that way, 
not to save my life. I wish I could.’’ 

‘‘A happy manner and a giad-to-see-you 
smile makes friends, surely,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
trouble is that too many depend on that alone. 
Big men dig deep for those they depend upon, 
Dr. Hardy. I’ve seen all sorts of internes come 
and go, and —’’ 

But the visiting physician caught sight of 
them and strode quickly over. ‘‘Good morning! 
Anything new with that case in ‘G,’ Dr. 
Hardy ?’’ he asked anxiously. 

**Nothing, so far as I can discern, doctor. 
But perhaps when you see him —’’ 

‘*We’ll slip up for a moment and see him 
right now, and then—Dr. Hardy, I wish you’d 
look after the rest of my work here for me this 
morning, if you’ll be good enough. There’s a 
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board meeting at one o’clock, and there is 
some outside work that I must do before then.’’ 


And as the two hurried away, the head nurse | 


caught Hardy’s eye for an instant, and her 
glance was eloquent. 

The visiting physician bent over the patient ; 
alert, methodical, painstaking, he made his 
examination and shook his head. 

‘‘I’d rather make the diagnosis in that case 
than collect a five-hundred-dollar fee this day,’’ 
he said as they went back through the corri- 
dor. **Spend every minute with him you can, 
and see if you can’t dig out a clue. The poor 
fellow’s in bad shape. ’’ 

‘*T’ve been doing that, doctor, and shall while 
I’m here; but I leave this afternoon, you 
know.’”’ 

The visiting physician stopped short. ‘‘By 
Jove, Hardy, I almost forgot!’’? He laid a 
hand on Dr. Hardy’s shoulder. ‘‘Stay on until 
after board meeting, won’t you?’’ he went on 
earnestly. ‘‘Perhaps I’ll get a chance to run 
up.in ‘G’ again for a moment.’’ 

And giving the young man’s shoulder a 
squeeze, he hurried off and was gone. 

Hardy stood where he was. There was a 
lump in his throat; he could still feel the doc- 
tor’s.hand on his shoulder. What a chance to 
work under a man like that for a year! And 
the man who was going to have the chance did 
not care. For the first time resentment against 
his ‘‘echange of luck’’ surged through him until 
his hands clenched fiercely. 

‘*It isn’t fair!’? he muttered. ‘‘It just isn’t 
fair, that’s all!’’ 

‘‘What isn’t fair, Dr. Hardy?’’ 

It was little Miss Maynard, off duty, dressed 
for the street, and going out for a walk. Old 
Tommie looked down into the smiling, up- 
turned face, and said to the dancing eyes be- 
neath the saucy little hat: 

‘Well, by Jove, Miss Maynard! You cer- 
tainly are—er—looking well !’’ 

‘‘Um! Um! Dr. Hardy! ’’ said the little 
nurse. ‘‘Going about through the corridors 
telling nurses in such ardent language they’re 
pretty! I shall speak to the hospital author- 
ities, sir!’ 

And as she passed on down the corridor, 
she flung a teasing laugh back at him. 

With a sheepish grin, Dr. Hardy turned away 
to his work. 

‘*I’d give a dollar, now, to know what I 
really did say to that nurse!’’ 

And then, in spite of himself, he laughed. 
He had forgotten all about his resentment. 

Having done his routine work, he hurried 
back to ‘‘G’’ and methodically studied the 
case again, then went down to the library to 
reread his findings, then back to the ward as 
some new thought occurred to him. So the 
morning-passed ; he forgot his dinner, and no 
one reminded him of it. 

On one of his trips to the ward, about one 
o’clock, he discovered a clue. Above the right 
corner of the upper lip of the patient was a 
tiny eruption! It had not been there before. 
Upon three fingers he breathlessly enumerated 
conditions in which such eruptions often occur. 
Two he discarded as most improbable; the 
third? It might be that, in one of its compli- 
cated forms and one that in our latitude is 
very rare. 

He rushed away to the laboratory, came back 
on a half run with an oblong glass slide, took 
one tiny drop of blood from the lobe of the 
patient’s left ear and hurried back to the 
laboratory. Breathlessly he slipped the slide 
to the microscope and glued his eye to the 
eyepiece. His face fell; there was nothing. 
His face tightened again—pigment! With a 
trembling finger he tapped the slide so that 
he could see a new field. And then suddenly 
he had kicked over the stool and was rush- 
ing wildly back to the ward! The 
man’s blood was swarming! He had 
made the diagnosis! 

Sharply now he instituted new treat- 
ment, energetic, definite, curative 
treatment. Then he walked slowly back 
through the corridor; his work in the 
hospital was done; it only remained 
for him to pack up and go. 

When he reached the rotunda, the 
members of the staff were just coming 
out from the board room; the chief 
was deep in conference with the visit- 
ing physician. The chief looked up, 
saw Dr. Hardy, and beckoned him 
over. 

‘*Yourg man!’’ The chief of staff’s 
keen eyes were searching Hardy. ‘‘It 
was bandied about the board room this 
afternoon that you consider yourself 
lucky. I should like to hear of this 
great luck from you.’’ 

‘“‘Why, yes, sir,’’ said Hardy won- 
deringly, ‘‘I’ve been lucky—awfully 
lucky.’’ And he told of that long run 
of luck from its beginning. He fin- 
ished, stopped, and then turned sud- 
denly to the visiting physician. ‘‘Oh, 
by the way,’’ he exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘I diag- 
nosed that case up in ‘G’ just now! I had 
just come back —’ 

‘* What ?’’ The visiting physician’s eyes 
leaped. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ answered Hardy eagerly. ‘‘I 
was lucky enough to notice a tiny eruption —’’ 

‘*Let’s go up and have a look at that case,’’ 


interrupted the chief. ‘‘I must see it at once.’’ 
And the three of them set off for ward ‘‘G.’’ 
| ‘I see! I seel’’ the chief kept repeating as 
| Old Tommie explained that he had studied 
| and read and watched and gone over the case, 
| and finally just happened to notice the new 
symptom. And then they walked out to the 
laboratory. The slide was still under the micro- 
scope where Hardy had left it. After one glance 
in the eyepiece the visiting physician wheeled 
and wrung young Dr. Hardy’s hand. 

‘*Where’s that nephew of mine?’’ the chief 
of staff demanded. 

There was such menace in his tone that Old 
Tommie hesitated. He remained awkwardly 
silent. But the voices of the men playing in 
the tennis courts came in at the window, and 








suddenly the chief jumped up and looked out. 
He turned back with an impatient gesture. 

‘“Dr. Hardy !’’ He spoke sharply, hesitated, 
glanced out of the window, and then went on 
slowly: ‘‘It does—yes, it does—give me pleas- 
ure to say that you will fill out the unexpired 
term of Dr. Johnston, who resigned.’’ 

Old Tommie stared at the chief, and then at 
the visiting physician, whose face was beaming. 
Hardy turned back to the chief. ‘‘ But—but, 
sir, I thought the place had already been given 
to your nephew ?’’ 

‘*In my coneeit,’’ said the chief, with a grim 
smile, ‘‘I did tentatively promise that place to 
my nephew ; but I learned at the board meeting 
this afternoon that I do not entirely run this 
hospital. It seems that you have made some 





friends among the staff, through your luck, I 
fancy ; they produced the records of you two 
since you entered the hospital, and—well, they 
fought us to a standstill. The vote was six to 
six. I shall change my vote.’’ 

There was a lump in Old Tommie’s throat. 
His eyes were moist, and he had a little trouble 
in speaking. 

‘*Tt’s awfully good in you, I’m sure, and 
I appreciate it tremendously. But—but—well, 
it doesn’t seem quite fair to your nephew, 
after all.’’ 

The chief of staff snorted. ‘‘Don’t let that 
worry you, young man,’’ he said; ‘‘he’ll get 
something better—for him. I shall take charge 
of him myself, and see if he can’t be inspired 
into having even a little of your ‘luck.’ ’’ 


ADDOS QUEER COURT SHIP 





near our old homestead in Maine, many 
prizes were offered for the best farm 
products. Among the awards were a first and 
a second prize for the best bread baked by any 
girl in the county under eighteen years of age. 

Any kind of wheat bread was admissible, 
but most of the loaves entered for the prize 
were yeast bread. The managers of the fair 
appointed three judges—two men and a woman 
who was usually a housewife of wide experi- 
ence. The men had merely to say which loaf 
tasted the best. They sat at a table in the 
committee room, cut and buttered slices of 
the bread, and then tasted them judicially. 

The competition attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and people gathered round the table to 
see what went on. It was a good-natured and 
often merry competition. Frequently some of 
the bystanders stepped up and asked to taste 
this or that loaf, the appearance of which they 
especially liked. Some liked one, some another 
loaf best. But the judges held to their own 
decisions ; they took into account the lightness, 
the whiteness and the degree of sweetness, 
whether the bread had risen too much or too 
little, whether it was baked too long or not 
enough. 

On the whole, the judges’ decisions were 
usually regarded as fair and just. My cousins, 
Theodora and Ellen, competed two or three 
times, and once Ellen won the second prize. 
One of our young neighbors, Georgie Wilbur, 

won the first prize 
two years in succes- 
sion; the third time 
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she competed she got the second prize. Some 
said that even that time the judges considered 
her bread as the best, but that they feared to 
give her the first prize three times in succes- 
sion, because it might discourage the other 
girls and lead them to give up. 

Georgie had won all her successes, not with 
ordinary hop-yeast bread, but with that 
peculiar kind variously known as salt-rising 
bread, ‘‘patent’’ bread, or milk-yeast bread. 
At the old squire’s we called it ‘‘mug bread, ’’ 
because Grandmother Ruth always set the 
bread to rise over night in a large mug. 

Georgie Wilbur would probably have con- 
tinued indefinitely to capture bread prizes at 
the fair, but her eighteenth birthday fell a few 
months after she had received her third award, 
and that of course excluded her from competing 
any more. But Georgie’s third and last contest 
was a memorable one for her. 

Among the young fellows who gathered 
jocosely about the judges’ table when they 
tasted the bread was a boy named Adoniram 
Dudley— Addo, his friends called him. He was 
the son of a lumberman and mill owner in one 
of the northern townships of the county. It 
was the first time that he had attended the 
fair. With three young friends he had come to 
see the sights and to have a good time; and the 
little group of them ‘had drifted in to see the 
loaves of bread sampled and to hear the names 
of the prize winners. He was a tall, healthy, 
resolute-looking boy—plainly not one of the 
diffident sort. Seeing several young men step 
up to taste the bread, Addo approached the 
table and asked whether he might do so. 

“*Certainly,’’ one of the judges replied ; 
and a woman standing by the table smilingly 
asked the boy which loaf he wished to taste. 

Addo glanced at them critically. ‘‘Well, 
that’s the best-looking loaf,’’ he said, point- 
ing to one of the loaves that Georgie Wilbur 
had brought. ‘‘It looks to me the lightest 
and the whitest. I’d like to taste of that, if 
you please. ’’ 

** You shall,’’ replied the woman, and 
cutting a slice, she spread it liberally with 
butter and handed it to him. 

Addo viewed it approvingly, and with- 
out more ado proceeded to show what bread 
is made for. Meanwhile, several of the 
competing girls, Georgie among them, who 
were grouped on a settee farther back in 
the room, nudged one another expectantly 
and pricked up their ears to hear what this 
young stranger would say next. 

No doubt the morsel was toothsome, and 
very likely Addo was hungry. 

‘‘Well, that’s good!’’ he cried emphat- 
ically to the woman who had served him. 

“That’s tiptop. That’s better than 
mother makes.’’ 

‘*T’m glad you like it,’’ the woman 
said, smiling at his enthusiasm. 

‘* That’s the best bread I ever 


HE PUSHED THROUGH THE CROWD 
TO WHERE SHE SAT AND... 
EXCLAIMED, “SAY, I'D LIKE TO 
MARRY YOUI” 











ate!’? Addo exclaimed. ‘‘If ever I get married, 
I hope my wife will make bread like that. ’’ 

The girls snickered audibly, and the woman 
said, jokingly: 

‘*Perhaps, then, you would like to see the 
girl who made this?’’ 

‘*Yes, I should!’’ cried Addo. 

‘Well, there she sits !’? exclaimed the woman, 
laughing heartily, and to Georgie’s consterna- 
tion pointed her out to him. 

By that time the judges and everyone else 
near the table were smiling broadly. They 
thought that the young man had got himself 
into an awkward situation and that he would 
probably beat a hasty retreat. Not he! After 
one good, straight look at Georgie, he pushed 
through the crowd to where she sat and, to the 
hilarious surprise of everyone, exclaimed: 

‘Say, I’d like to marry you!’’ 

Poor Georgie! She was dreadfully embar- 
rassed, and angry, too. 

‘*Go away !’’ she cried desperately. 

One of Addo’s friends now tried to pull him 
away, but he resisted. 

‘Oh, I’m in earnest! I mean it Y he cried, 
still facing the much-flustered girl. 

By this time Georgie was on her feet, anxious 
to escape. ‘‘ You must be crazy!’’ she cried. 
‘*Why, you great blockhead, I don’t even know 
you! Go away, I tell you!’’ 

But Addo, looking at her with entire frank- 
ness, stood his ground. Everyone was tre- 
mendously amused—everyone except Georgie, 
who, with two or three of the other girls, now 
managed to make her way from the room. 
Afraid that this ‘‘loony,’’ as she called him, 
would follow her, she immediately left the 
fairgrounds and waited outside until her par- 
ents came out to drive home. 

Naturally, the young people in the neighbor- 
hood had plenty of fun with Georgie about 
Addo, But she refused to see any humor in 
the incident. 

‘*Just because he liked that bread to come 
and propose such a thing as that!’’ she ex- 
claimed indignantly to the other girls. ‘‘He 
must be a pig!’’ 

She had not seen the last of Addo! Less than 
a week later he drove into the yard of the 
Wilbur farmhouse. Georgie saw him through 
the window and would not answer his knock. 
Her mother went to the door at last and, when 
he asked for Georgie, told him that her daugh- 
ter did not care to see him. 

He looked very much disappointed, stood 
there a while, and then asked hesitatingly 
whether Georgie were ‘‘keeping company’’ 
with anyone else. 

‘‘Why, no, I don’t think so,’? Mrs. Wilbur 
replied, for she rather liked Addo’s looks. 
‘*But you don’t seem to know that girls are 
not pleased to have such pointed attentions 
paid to them in public—by strangers. ’’ 

**T suppose that is so,’’ Addo said thought- 
fully. ‘‘I wish you would tell her I am sorry 

I plagued her—and that I will call again,’’ 
he added as he went away. 

After that, Georgie lived in a state of 
alarm lest Addo should appear again. She 
entreated Theodora and Ellen to be on the 
watch for him, and to bring her word ‘if 
they saw him in the neighborhood. 

. About a fortnight later Addo drove up 
to the Wilburs’ in a sleigh, for by this time 
snow had fallen. Georgie’s sister, Elsie, 
went to the door. Addo asked whether 
Georgie were at home, and said that he 
had come to ask her to take a sleigh ride. 

‘Well, I'll call her,’’ replied Elsie, who 
was something of a rogue. ‘‘Come in, please. 
She’s in the kitchen. I’ll tell her you’re 
here. ’’ 

Addo, smiling hopefully, followed her 
indoors and took a seat. He was quite unpre- 
pared for the storm that burst about his 
ears when Elsie delivered his message. For 
Georgie, after giving her sister a shaking, 
rushed angrily into the sitting room. 

‘*You here again?’’ she cried. ‘‘You— 
you bread eater! Can’t ydu take a hint? 
Must you have the dogs set on you before 
you will keep away ?’’ 

Addo backed slowly to the outer door. 
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‘‘J—T didn’t know you were so riled,’’ was 
all he said, and backed all the way out of the 
‘house. 

Pink with vexation, Georgie ran back to the 
kitchen and, hastily wrapping up a loaf of their 
bread, told Elsie to take it out to Addo, who 
was turning his horse. She meant it to be, not 
a present, but a parting insult. 

‘Tell him I sent him that!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘Bread is what he wants. Tell him that is 
bread. Tell him to take it and go!’’ 

Elsie garbled the message shamelessly. 
‘*Here’s a present from my sister,’’ she said, 
as she handed the loaf of bread to Addo. ‘‘She 
hopes you will like it.’’ 

Addo, considerably bewildered, took the pack- 
age and drove off. I do not know how he ex- 
plained the present in his own mind. His 
mother afterwards declared that it was his first 
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experience as a suitor; haps he imagined 
that all girls behaved in that way, and that 
his rebuffs were such as anyone might expect. 

_He carried the loaf of bread home and showed 
it to his mother, who also misunderstood the 
real meaning of the gift. They ate the bread 
and agreed that it was the best that ever was 
baked—and a hopeful indication of the young 
lady’s real sentiments. Asa result, when Addo 
drove to the Wilburs’ again, less than two 
weeks later, he brought his mother with him. 

Mrs. Wilbur, who had been trying to play 
the difficult part of a benevolent neutral, went 
to the door and after some conversation with 
Mrs. Dudley invited them in, although Georgie 
from the background was making frantic signs 
of protest. Finding that the visitors were 
really coming in, Georgie scurried upstairs, 
then down a flight of back stairs, and fled across 





the fields to the old squire’s, where she stayed | 


until she was sure that the Dudleys had gone. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Wilbur had been very much 
attracted to her callers. Mrs. Dudley proved 
to be a kind, motherly person who talked a} 
great deal about her son; and Addo, in spite | 
of his lack of tact in wooing, was apparently | 
a fine young man. 

When Georgie returned home that evening, 
Elsie said to her mischievously, ‘‘Since you 
don’t want Addo, I guess I’ll try to catch him 
myself—if you will make some more bread. I 
think Addo is a pretty good sort—if he does 
like bread! At any rate, I’d rather have him 
like bread than whiskey or tobacco. ’’ 


‘*You’re welcome to him if you want him!” | 


Georgie retorted hotly. ‘‘But you’ll have to 
make your own bread to catch him with.”’ 
Addo’s visits to the Wilburs continued for a 





year or more, and it became evident that he 
would not let himself be ‘‘caught’’ by anyone 
except Georgie. As time passed, Georgie obvi- 
ously got to like him better, for early that next 
winter we saw them drive past the old farm in 
a sleigh together. That Georgie’s liking for 
him grew rapidly is shown by the fact that 
in the following fall—just two years from the 
time when Addo had made his impetuous pro- 
posal at the county fair—there was a wedding 
at the Wilburs’. 

It has proved to be a very happy marriage. 
Addo has made a fine husband, whose chief 
care has been to make Georgie’s new home a 
pleasant one. Elsie says that he seems never 
to have got over blaming himself for the blun- 
der he made in proposing marriage so precipi- 
tately and so publicly, and that he has been 
trying hard to make it up to Georgie ever since. 
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HE discovery and the utilization of the 

resources of this continent hold a super- 

lative fascination for Americans. Indeed, 
it is our life, and it has called out the most 
sterling qualities in our character. Foreigners 
who write of our country sometimes comment 
facetiously, if not scornfully, on our bombastic 
manner-of telling the story of our growth and 
of the things that we have achieved. They fail 
to see far enough into the secret of our pride. 

The American’s place in the scheme of 
things is to reveal to the world what can be 
done in developing a new country. To him 
every crop raised, every schoolhouse built, every 
rail laid, every nail driven, is evidence that the 
work he was sent to do is being done. 

It is not a figure of speech to say that every 
American has it in his heart that he is in a 
small sense a discoverer—that he is helping to 
reveal something new to the world. Man works 
for what he thinks worth while ; and if he finds 
his joy in proving that a land has coal, or that 
it will raise wheat, or that a refractory ore can 
be reduced at a practicable cost, he may be 
serving himself, but he is also serving the 
world. The clerk in the store or the mechanic 
in the mill may not consciously engage in any 
enterprise that makes such an appeal to the 
discoverer in him; but when he learns that 
the government of which he is a part has within 
the year opened a town on the shores of the 
North Pacific that now has nearly three thou- 
sand inhabitants, and has driven a railway 
nearly forty miles inland toward the arctic 
circle on its way to the coal fields of the 
Matanuska and the gold fields of the Tanana, 
he feels that he, too, is participating in the 
making of this new world. 

You might say that the feeling is nothing 
more than sentimental pride. But there is a 
truer and more dignified word for it: it is the 
expression of the American instinct for im- 
provement. We have a passion for going into 
the unknown, for answering the puzzles that 
are put to us. Difficulty challenges our imagi- 
nation. The result has been a century of 
growth that in its magic and in its largeness 
casts a spell upon the mind. 


OUR GREAT RESOURCES 


OT long ago I sought to learn what I 
N could of the assets of this country as they 

might be revealed by the Department 
of the Interior. I wished to find out what we 
had with which to meet the world, which was 
teaching us that war is no longer a set contest 
between more or less mobile armed forces, 
but an enduring contest between all the life 
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other country. We produce sixty- 
six per cent of the world’s out- 
put of petroleum, sixty per cent 
of its copper, forty per cent of its coal and 
iron and thirty-two per cent of its lead and zine. 
Alaska produces tin; Oregon, Nevada and 
California produce platinum; and Virginia, 
Georgia, Arkansas and California produce 
manganese. From the products of American 
mines and forests we can build a battleship or 
an automobile, —except the tires, —a railway or 
a factory. We can replenish the soil with phos- 
phorus, potash and nitrogen; we can feed the 
earth and keep it sustained. 

Our soil and climate are so varied that we can 
produce all of the grains, fruits, vegetables and 
fibres that are known to the Temperate Zone 
and some that are found in the semitropics. 
To crown all that, we have water power that 
can be made to generate perhaps as much as 
sixty million horse power. 

The public domain is growing rapidly less, 
which means that it is being occupied and used. 
Of the 200, 000,000 odd acres left, 12, 000, 000 acres 


|have already been classified as coal bearing, 


more than 4,000,000 acres as probably carrying 
oil and 2,600,000 acres as phosphate lands. The 
most valuable discovery made in recent years 
in respect to the public lands is that the 
semiarid regions may become 
abundantly productive under 
dry-farming methods. The ter- 
ritory of Alaska, which con- 
tains perhaps 400, 000,000 acres, 
is now the great body of public 
domain. It is heavily mineral- 
ized and is a land of unknown 
possibilities. One gold mine 
there has recently erected a 
mill with a capacity of 6000 
tons a day, and with enough ore 
in sight to run it for fifty years. 

The waters in the United 
States that flow idly to the sea 
could be made to support not 
less than fifty million people if 
turned upon .land that is now 
almost or altogether worthless. 
The problem of bringing land 
and water together is only one 
of money. 

When the war in Europe shut . 


terior, 


Franklin K. Lane 
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7 FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
s Secretary of the In- 
came to 
the Cabinet of Pres- 
ident Wilson from 
the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 

to which he had been 
appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and 
reappointed by Pres- 
ident Taft. A Cana- 
dian by birth and a 

i Californian by adop- 
_ tion, he has achieved 
a national reputa- 
tion as a lawyer 
and an executive 





United States have been responsi- 
ble for two thirds of all the epoch- 
making inventions of the world, 
ranging from the telephone and the incan- 
descent lamp to high-speed steel and Wright’s 
aéroplane. 

Those, then, are the assets of the United 
States as revealed in lands and waters and 
mines, inventors and chemists and engineers. 
And the most hopeful part of it all is that a 
new generation—twenty million boys and girls 
in the public schools—is preparing to use our 
resources in adding still further to the adven- 
turous annals of peace. 

What has been our policy with respect to our 
possessions? How may they be the more effec- 
tively put to use? Those questions are more 
vital than ever before. 


GENEROUS UNCLE SAM 


E have given of our resources as no 

people ever did before or ever can 

again. Within fifty year: we gave in 
subsidies to railways public lan: that exceed 
in size a territory seven times as large as the 
State of Pennsylvania. We have given to the 
states for sustaining their schools and other 
public institutions an amount that our records 
donot accurately reveal, but that 
is known to exceed 67,000,000 
acres for thirteen Western States 
alone. In addition, the Federal 
government gave to the states 
all of the swamp and overflowed 
public lands within their bor- 
ders, amounting to 64,000,000 
acres, On condition that they 
used the proceeds to reclaim 
the lands. 

Every country has found it- 
self embarrassed at the close of 
a great war. From Rome under 
Cesar to France under Napo- 
leon the problem arose what 
could be done with the men 
who were to be mustered out 
of service. No such embarrass- 
ment, however, came to the 
.United States at the end of 
our Civil War, for out of our 
wealth in lands we had farms 


minerals has it for the asking, without 

money and without price—a prize for his 

discovering it. 

All the revenue from the sale of public 
lands—less five per cent, which goes to the 
states—goes into a fund for building irriga- 
tion works, to reclaim the desert. A hundred 

million dollars has been so spent, but that is 
no more than a loan to the farmers. However, 
before undertaking the building of such works, 
the government said to the states through the 
Carey Act: 

‘*Tf you will irrigate the lands of your state, 
or if there are private individuals who will do 
this work, we will give you whatever land you 
desire up to 1,000,000 acres each and set it apart 
for ten years while you try the experiment. ’’ 

Only a small part of the lands were ever 
called for by the states and a still smaller part 
has been irrigated, although a number of the 
projects have been extremely successful. In 
some parts of the West, however, the desert is 
dotted with the deserted homes of men who 
were lured to the lands by financiers, who made 
plausible promises—some in good faith and 
some in the spirit of Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford. 

Surely there has been no niggardliness on 
the part of the government in improving new 
lands. It has been expressing the generous 
instinct of the people and their absorbing de- 
termination to ‘‘go forth and find.’’ For a 
hundred years and more their exodus has been 
the drama of our life. It has given color to our 
civilization and buoyancy to the hearts of our 
people. That hundred years has been a century 
of revelation, and as yet we have only the 
most superficial knowledge of what this land 
is, of what it will yield to research, and hew 
it may best be used. Its development has only 
begun. 

But in all our giving we have been guided 
by a purpose: the land that we gave was to be 
converted from wilderness into homes, from 
rock into metal. We gave to the states and to 
the railways, with a reservation of minerals. 
We gave to the homesteader, with a condition 
—the land was to be used. We gave our swamp 
land, but it was to be reclaimed. We found 
our coal lands going as farms, and we put a 
price upon them. We saw our forests being 
swept clean or monopolized, and we held them 
out from the mass. ~ 


THE SENSE OF NATIONALITY 


SE! Use by as many as possible! The su- 

| | perior use! That is our guiding thought. 
No homesteader receives all the land he 
wishes or even all that he might be able to use. 





forces of the contending parties—their financial 
strength, their industrial organization and 
adaptability, their crop yields and their min- 
eral resources. For an army is no longer merely 
so many rifles and men, cartridges and horses ; 
it is, as well, chemists and inventors, mines 
and farms, automobiles and roads, airships and 
gasoline, barbed wire and turning lathes, rail- 
ways and weather prophets. In a word, it is 
the complete machinery of the industrial life 
of a nation. 


off certain chemical supplies, one of our chem- | to offer the million veterans—and better use 
ists, Mr. Rittman, found a new process that | was never made of any land. 
has been given to the public by which gasoline, Indeed, you might say that the United States or grazing land; for grazing land, indeed, he 
benzol and toluol, the foundation of analine | has called in all the peoples of the world | may have even more. But he must make a 
dyes and explosives, can be made from crude | and offered them homes, until now out of | home on the grant, and bring the land into the 
petroleum. Mr. Parsons and Mr. Moore have | a billion and a half acres of public domains | body of the world’s producing area. 
devised and proved a process for reducing | we have left as public Jand subject to dis-| The government had no intention of being a 
radium from carnotite ores. An oil expert, Mr. | posal as homesteads and otherwise less than | spendthrift. When it found itself being imposed 
Pollard, was set at the task of saving the billions | 280,000,000 acres, not one half of which, it | upon it stayed its hand. So it came about that 
of feet of gas that. were wasting daily into the | may safely be said, will ever prove to be till- | certain lands were withdrawn from entry: the 
air from the oil wells of Oklahoma. He was | able. There passed out of this office last year | Alaskan coal lands, the oil and phosphate 
From the reports made to me at the time, | successful. Mr. Cottrell has devised a method | 61,979 patents to land, some for 160 acres and | lands, dam and reservoir sites for power plants, 
these facts stand out: of taking solids and liquids out of smelter | some for 320 acres—gifts from the nation to | and a few water holes that determine the value 
With the exception of one or two minerals, | smoke, and thus saving a considerable quantity | | the courageous pioneer. of adjoining miles of desert. 
the United States produces every mineral that | of sulphuric acid, arsenic, zinc and lead. The man who finds gold or silver or iron or} I have mentioned some of the activities of 
is needed in industry. That can be said of no| During the past fifty years the people of the | lead or copper or any other of the metalliferous | the Department of the Interior in order to 


One hundred and sixty acres was the limit, but 
| now he may have 320 acres if it is dry-farming 
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show how adequate to the task of efficient 
national development a democracy, even one as 
young as ours, may be. It has a foundation 
in the spirit and self-contidence of its people 
that no other government can have. There is 
needed only the crystallizing touch of codrdi- 
nated action to make its success complete. As 
we have found the method of doing that polit- 
ically, we may feel assured that economically 
and socially we shall not fail. 

An intense nationalization has been the 
characteristic activity of the past few months. 
Every American has realized with keener con- 
sciousness the meaning of this land to him 
and has sought to get a larger view of it in its 


LONE 





many aspects and, if possible, to get a glimpse 
at its future. To each has come his dream. We 
know now that there is more to national feeling 
than pride in possessing a land that is rare and 
valuable or in having the splendid memory of 
a history of struggle for those things of the 
spirit that men call principles. 

The highest sense of nationality comes with 
a sense of common purpose. The United States 
is not yet ours in the proudest sense, and cannot 
be ours in that sense until we are doing all 
that can be done to give to its people and to 
the world the full expression of its highest 
intelligence applied alike to its resources and 
to its economic and social life. 


BULLS 


GREAT MISTAKE 


Cay James Will 


ard Schultz_ 


In Ten Chapters # Chapter Four 


HE night was so dark that 

I could see no more than the 

dim outlines of the talkers. #4 
They seemed to be a large party— 
forty or fifty men. I guessed that 
they were raiders; their scouts had 
probably discovered the trader’s fort, and now 
they were preparing to attack. I must get to 
camp ahead of them and give the alarm. 

After what seemed a long time to me they 
went on, and as soon as the soft thud and rustle 
of their footsteps had died out, I swung down 
from the rail and, dropping to the ground, ran 
for home. I circled to keep out of the enemy’s 
way, but haste rather than caution was my 
chief concern; even if they heard me stum- 
bling through the brush, they would probably 
think that I was some animal, a deer or an elk, 
running from them. ‘ 

I fell twice before I reached the open grass- 
land of the bottom. But from there on I made 
better time and soon reached the fort. Ki-pah’s 
men were sleeping in the finished trade room, 
but I did not stop to wake them, for I knew 
that I could not make them understand. 
Straight to our lodge I went and roused the 
sleepers. 

‘* A war party is coming!’’ I whispered 
hoarsely to my father. ‘‘A big war party. 
Assiniboins, I think. ’’ 

‘* Yes, I hear,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Make no 
noise, any of you. Remain right here until I 
call you. I go to wake the trader. ’’ 

At the doorway of Ki-pah’s lodge my father 
called softly, and the trader came out at once. 
It was too dark for ordinary sign talking; so 
my father, laying down his gun, took Ki-pah’s 
hands. He drew the trader’s right hand across 
his throat; then spread out both his hands and 
arms and brought them together in a wide 
sweep ; then he held Ki-pah’s left hand before 
his breast and covered it quickly with his right 
hand. Ki-pah understood the three signs: Cut- 
throats—Assiniboins—many. For answer, he 
took my father’s hands and with them made 
signs that we should all go to the fort. 

There Ki-pah woke his men, who soon came 
out with their guns. He then had Sah-qui- 
ah-ki take my mother and sister into the trade 
room and bar the door. Half of the men he 
sent into the unfinished room that adjoined it 
on the west; the rest of us went into the room 
on its east side. The logs were not yet chinked, 
and there was plenty of space between them 
through which we could thrust our guns. The 
fort itself formed the southern side of the 
corral, within which, right in 
front of us, were our horses 
and Ki-pah’s. 

‘*Now let the cutthroats 
come!’’ my father exclaimed. 
‘*T hope that they will come 
soon; this is going to be a 
happy, happy time.’’ 

We stood a long time listen- 
ing for the enemy, but heard 
no sound. As time passed we 
knew that they were waiting 
for the moon to rise, so that 
they would have more light 
for their work. At last we saw 
the moon peep over the rim 
of the valley. 

A few minutes later one of 
Ki-pah’s men, who was sta- 
tioned at the south wall of our 
room, hissed and pointed 
out through a space be- 
tween the logs. We ran 
over to him and, peer- 
ing out, saw eight men 
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e crawling toward the fort from the 
shore of the river. I whispered to my 
father that there had been forty or 
fifty men in the party under my 
fasting tree, and he told Ki-pah by 
signs what I had said. 

Ki-pah had told his.men not to fire until he 
did, and he now signed the same to us. On 
came the eight men nearer and nearer, until 
we could see them quite plainly. Each had his 
blanket or leather wrap belted high at the 
waist so as to leave his knees free, and each 
carried his bow in his mouth, and a bunch of 
arrows half drawn from the quiver at his 
back. Not one of them had a gun. Nearer and 
still nearer they crawled, and finally separated 
into two parties: four circled round the west 
end of the fort and four round the east end. 

Moving slowly and silently, pausing fre- 
quently to listen, the four that we were watch- 
ing passed within fifty steps of our room. On 
the far side of the corral, the other four raiders 
joined them; climbing up the poles of the 
corral, they looked into it at the horses there. 
The entrance—a set of seven poles that could 
be removed—was right next to the room from 
which we were watching them. When they had 
looked along the north and the west side-of 
the corral for the gate, they came round the 
corner and along the east side toward us. 

Before they had reached the entrance, the 
sound of two gunshots, followed by loud shouts 
of victory, came from the direction of our 
lodges. We knew what that meant: the main 
party of the raiders had surrounded the two 
lodges, and fired low down into them; they 
thought that they had killed us in our beds. 
The eight raiders whom we were watching 
stopped short when they heard the two guns, 
and then started to come on. At that instant 
one of the men with us let his gun go off,—he 
said afterwards that it was an accident,—and 
then, of course, we all fired. Ki-pah shot first, 
and the flash of his gun blinded us and spoiled 
our aim. When the smoke cleared away we saw 
one man on the ground in front of us. The other 
seven were running toward the river bank. 

The white men in the west room now rushed 
out, firing as they ran. Of six shots, three found 
their mark. As soon as we had reloaded our 
guns We joined the others outside, but were 
too late for a shot. Down jumped the surviving 
four raiders from the bank to the sandy shore. 

At our first shot, the shouting out by our 
lodges had stopped short; now my father gave 
four loud whoops, and sang the victory song 
with mighty voice. 

‘*Just to let them know whom they were 
trying to raid,’’ he said. 

We remained on guard at the fort for the rest 
of the night, but saw nothing more of the 
enemy. When daylight came, Ki-pah had his 
men carry the four dead raiders to the river 
and toss them into it. We found Ki-pah’s lodge 
and ours more or less injured: the leather 
coverings, low down, were full of little slits, 
and the arrows that had made them were 
sticking in our beds like quills on a porcupine. 
But none of our property was missing. Appar- 
ently, the raiders had hurriedly left when the 
firing began at the fort. That morning we 
moved the lodges up beside the fort. 

Now that the excitement was over, my father 
became very low-spirited. He would not permit 
me to go back to my fasting. 

‘*He cannot get his medicine now,’’ he told 
my mother. ‘‘The gods are against me because 
I have lost the Thunder Pipe. He would never 
have been disturbed out there in his tree if I 
had had it to use with my prayers for him.’’ 





We continued setting our beaver traps, and 
soon had the twenty beaver skins for the saddle, 
We prepared to leave the next morning for the 
Gros Ventre camp. When Ki-pah learned of 
our intention, he gave us some presents, and 
some to carry to the Gros Ventre chiefs. 
‘*Tell them I have come here to stay,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and that I want them to catch 
many beaver for trade with me.’’ 
My father was very happy that 
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DOWN JUMPED THE SURVIVING FOUR RAIDERS FROM 
THE BANK TO THE SANDY SHORE 


day, for Ki-pah had given him a medicine 
fire-maker: a thin, round, smooth piece of 
looks-like-ice rock of great and sacred and 
mysterious power. You had only to hold it 
facing the sun over some fine dry grass or 
wood splinters, and it would draw fire from 
the great sky god and set the stuff ablaze. We 
all believed that it was even greater medicine 
than the lost Thunder Pipe. 

Toward sunset of the second day after we 
had left the white man’s fort we found the 
Gros Ventre camp. It was pitched on the Little 
—or as the whites call it, Milk—River. Riding 
into the camp, we inquired for Short Bow’s 
lodge. He was the head chief, and my father’s 
greatest friend among the men of the tribe. 

Straight as we went, word reached him of 
our coming, for when my father raised the 
door curtain of the lodge to go in Short Bow 
stole upon him from behind and embraced him. 

‘*T saw you before you did me!”’ he cried. 
‘*T give you three horses. ’’ 

In those days long-parted friends tried to 
surprise each other, and be the first to give a 
present. Although my father was much disap- 
pointed that he had not been able to surprise 
his friend, he was greatly pleased at the wel- 
come given us. 

‘*My lodge is your lodge. Enter and rest, 
and feast with us,’’ said Short Bow. 

By that time his women had come out and 
greeted my mother and sister. They began to 
unpack our things, and to help my mother put 
up our lodge. I drove the horses out to good 
grass in the bottom, hobbled the leaders and 
returned to camp. When I got back my people 
were in Short Bow’s lodge, and I joined them 
there; as soon as I took my seat the women 
placed a dish of meat and back fat before me. 

Short Bow, a big, fine-looking man, was kind 
and brave, or else he never would have been 
head chief of the tribe. He was also a great 
medicine man, and his medicine was lightning 
fire. I knew the story of it well: 

In the long ago his father’s father went 
hunting one day, carrying only three arrows 
in his quiver. With the first arrow he shot at 
a deer, but missed it; the flint head of the 
arrow, striking a rock, was shattered. He went 
on and soon got another shot at a deer, and 
again missed ; and, look as he would, he never 
could find this second arrow. At last, toward 
sunset, he came upon another deer. That time 
he took very careful aim before he let the arrow 
go. Over the deer’s back whizzed the shaft and 
far out into the swift river, and was lost. 

‘*T am a good arrow shooter,’’ the man said 
to himself, ‘‘yet have I missed three easy shots, 
and lost every one of my three arrows. It isa 
sure sign that something—perhaps something 
very bad—is to happen to me.’’ 

He started to hurry home, but he was a long 





| way from camp. Night brought with it black 
| storm clouds that soon covered the whole sky. 








He could not see a step ahead and, after falling 
heavily several times, he sat down under a 
big cottonwood tree to wait for starlight. 

Soon came the storm—much thunder and 
lightning and fierce wind; and as the man 
prayed to the gods for protection, lightning 
suddenly struck an old, dead tree in front of 
him. Great limbs came thumping to the ground, 
and the dry and tattered bark that clung to 
the trunk of the tree caught fire. It was just 
a little spark of fire at first, but it grew and 
grew until it lighted up the whole surrounding 
wood ; and then the man saw a dead deer, a big 
buck, lying on the ground at the foot of the tree. 

And now came a heavy, cold rain that wet 
and chilled him. And there was the fire, still 
eating up the bark on the splintered tree 
trunk. Lightning, that terrible, dreadful, life- 
destroying weapon of the thunder bird, had 
set it; therefore it was a medicine fire that man 
had best avoid. But this man was very brave. 

‘*T will take a little of the fire,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘and with it build a big blaze to warm 
me.’? 

Praying to the gods for protection, he went 
to the tree to tear from it a piece of the burning 
bark. As he passed the deer, he saw that its 
wide-open eyes were as full and as natural in 
appearance as if it were alive. Bending over, 
he felt of the body ; it was warm and soft and 
yielding to his hand. 

Suddenly it was all plain to the man: the 
gods, the thunder bird, had taken pity on him. 
They had set this fire and killed this deer for 
his use and comfort. No longer afraid, he took 
some of the burning bark and with it built a 
good fire. Then with his knife he cut meat 
from the body of the deer, and cooked and ate 
it, and felt warm and comfortable. Later, the 
man slept, and in his sleep his shadow, wan- 
dering, met the thunder bird, which told him 
that he must always keep alive the fire that it 
had set for him in his need; that by so doing 
he would have long life and happiness. 

Just before daybreak the man awoke, and as 
his dream had told him to do, so he did. He 
made a cup of moistened clay, placed in it a 
piece of rotten wood and touched a live coal to 
it. He made a cover for the cup, with a small 
hole in it so that the smouldering fire could 
breathe. When he arrived at his lodge, he 
ordered his women to put out the fire that was 
burning there, and then with what he carried 
he built a fresh one. 

Since that day the sacred flame has lived. Its 
coals have been covered over and kept alive at 
night with ashes, and carried in a clay cup 
from camping place to camping place, and 
handed down from father to son and father to 
son; it has been great medicine. Every owner 
of it lived to great age, and every one of them 
was always rich and happy. That is the story 
of the fire round which we sat that evening. 
‘*Now tell us the news,’’ said Short Bow, 
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as he handed my father a fresh-lighted pipe | was good news; they did not like to go to the | | signs, ‘* The Assiniboins are brave men—chiefs, | And you say that you are no longer a member 


after the feast. 

‘*The news is that I have quit the Pekuni | 
forever, that I am no longer a member of that | 
ungrateful tribe,’’ my father answered. 

‘*No! Oh, no! That cannot be! It must not | 
be so!’’ Short Bow cried, staring hard at us. 

‘* Yes, so it is, and so it ever shall be,’’ said 
my father; and he went on to tell him all 
about it. When he had finished, no one spoke 
for a long time. 

‘‘Hal Why don’t you say something?’’ my 
father asked impatiently. ‘‘I thought that you 
would be glad that I have come to join your 
tribe—to be one of you.’’ 

‘*T told you, brother, that my lodge is your 
lodge, ’’ Short Bow answered. ‘‘I now say that 
my people are your people. We are glad to have 
you with us. But my advice to you is this: 
remain with us for a time, and then return to 
your people. Neither we nor any other tribe 
can be to you what the Pekuni are.’’ 

‘*The Pekuni are without heart. I shall never 
return to them. I shall remain with you,’’ said 
my father. 

Later in the evening, when the lodge was 
filled with visitors, my father told them that 
Ki-pah had arrived in the country, and gave 
the trader’s message. They all said that that 





| fort at the mouth of the Yellowstone to trade, 
| for that was in Sioux country, and the fort of | 
the Ked Coats was too far away in the north. 
Ki-pah should have their trade, and they would 
at once begin trapping beavers for him. 

They all seemed glad that we had come to 
live with them, and were very friendly to us. 
Since only a few of them spoke and understood 
our language well, my father used signs as well 
as words when talking with them, so that all 
should know what he said. He now told of our 
narrow escape from the Assiniboin war party, 
and of the loss of his medicine pipe. 


‘*Brother, that is truly a terrible loss, ’’ Short | 


Bow said. 
pipe?”’ 
‘*Well, I have another medicine, one that the 
white trader gave me,’’ my father answered. | 
‘*Tt is truly a powerful medicine. I can draw | 
fire from the sun with it. I am sure that it} 


‘*What will you do without your 


will help me in my prayers to the gods. But I | 


shall soon get back my pipe. The Assiniboins 
are cowards, dogs, nothing people. I shall go 
right into their camp and get that pipe.’’ 

A man sitting across the fire from my father 
gave a low, sneering laugh, and everyone turned 


| all of them. It is the Pekuni who are cowards— 

dogs. ” 
close about him and walked slowly out of the | 
lodge. 

My father was so much astonished that at 
first he could only sit still and stare at the man. 
Then, turning to Short Bow, he asked, ‘‘ Did 
I hear right? Who is that man ?’’ 

‘*He is an Assiniboin,’’ the chief answered. 
‘*He and his woman came to us afoot last | 
winter. He said that he had quarreled with his | 
people, had left them forever, and begged us 
to take pity on him. We did. He lives in Black 
Rabbit’s lodge, and looks after his horses and 
hunts for him.’’ 

‘*Well, I am going to hunt him!’’ my father 





| cried, and started to follow him. ‘‘No man can 
| call me a dog, a coward, and then strut off 
| that way.” 

‘*No,no, brother, no!’’ Short Bow exclaimed, 


| taking him by the arm. ‘‘ You must not fight | 
| him here in this camp. We gave him our pro- 


tection and may not break our word.’’ | 
‘*But he gave me bad names.’’ 
‘*You were the first to call names,’’ Short 


| of the tribe. Well, then, what is it to you what 


| he calls that people?’’ 
And with that he got up, wrapped his robe | 


When Short Bow said that, my father, who 
had been straining away from him, sank back 
weakly on the couch and was silent. For the 
first time, I think, he was beginning to see 
that he must pay for what he had done. It 
was true: no longer one of the Pekuni, he had 
no right to stand up for them. His pride was 
terribly hurt, and he could do nothing to wipe 
out the sting of the Assiniboin’s words. 

I did not sleep well that night. For some 
reason I kept thinking of our horses. In the 
early part of the night my dream had been 
about them. As soon as day began to break I 


| quietly got up and dressed, took my gun and 


went out to look for them. I went afoot; for 
we had not picketed even one of them at the 
lodge; my father had said that it would not be 


| necessary, because the Gros Ventres had a 


guard of young men out every night to protect 
the herds and to give warning of the approach 
of a war party. 

Up and down the river bottoms I went, and 
out on the plains, hurrying from herd to herd 


| of the Gros Ventre animals, but always with 


to look at him. Leaning forward and speaking | Bow reminded him. ‘* And, listen. He did not | the feeling that I should not find our horses. 


| in a strange language, he said to my father in | give you—he gave the Pekuni those bad names. | 
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SIGN 





ern city one night in June a few years 

ago put scores of telephone, telegraph 
and electric-light wires out of commission. On 
the following day many men worked overtime 
in repairing the damage. 

Among them was John Vincent, a young 
repair man in the service of the Abelson 
Electric Sign Company. At half past 
six o’clock, after working all day, he 


Ten terrific storm that raged over a West- 





Those that were on the lower part of the frame 
where he could reach them he soon took care of. 
‘*Now for those near the top,’’ said John. 
‘*Hand me the stuff, Brown, and I’ll go up.’’ 
Working from side to side as occasion de- 
manded, John climbed slowly up the back of 


toward the end of the sign. As he did so, he felt | 


‘**O Brown!’’ he called. But Brown did not 


| the frame shake slightly, but he did not worry | answer. Through some misunderstanding, the 


about it. As he turned again toward the middle | box he had gone to get had been moved, and he 
of the sign, however, he was startled to find | had signaled to the elevator boy ; he was wait- 


that the whole structure had tilted dangerously | 
over toward the front. His weight on the upper | 


ing there, wholly unaware of his mate’s danger. 
‘*Tt’s no use! I’ve got to do it myself !’’ John 


the iron frame. Perched twenty feet above the | bars had thrown the centre of gravity outside | said to himself. 


roof, he worked deftly. He took this dizzy task 
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| the edge of the roof, and slowly but surely the | 





went to the top of one of the tallest 
buildings in town to repair a sign 
there. Ordinarily the job would have 
gone over until another day, but a 
great convention was being held in fhe 
city, and a large retail firm with goods 
to sell that had their store in the build- 
ing demanded that their huge sign be 
put into working order. Boomerfield 
& Speckitt’s peerless products were 
useful, indispensable and cheap, and 
the flaring sign that so informed the 
public from the top of the skyscraper 
had to give its nightly message. 

‘*Fix it up,’’ was the order that the 
company sent to the young repair 
man; and although John had worked 
long and hard that day, he promised 
to do his best. 

As the elevator rose swiftly to the 
fourteenth floor, the last below the 
roof, John said to his assistant, ‘‘We’ll 
hurry this piece as fast as we can. If 
it’s too bad, we’ll make temporary 
repairs and come back in the morning. 
It’s the last job for the day, and I’ll 
be glad when we get down.’’ 

“So will I,’’ said the assistant. 
‘*Half a dozen jobs like this is enough 
for one day. I’ve been dizzy ever since 
we left the last one. ’’ 

John laughed. ‘‘ After you have been 
with us a while you’ll get used to the 
high ones. I felt that way at first.’’ 

But as they stepped out of the cage, 
John looked sharply at his assistant. 

‘*You’re all right, Brown?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Yes,’? Brown replied. ‘‘Or I will 
be when we get to work. ’’ 

Together they proceeded to the roof, 
where John looked the situation over. 
Boomerfield & Speckitt’s sitn was 
twenty - five feet high by thirty feet 
wide. The front leaned slightly for- 
ward. The upper framework was of 
light but strong iron strips, and the lower part 
was of heavier stuff. The bolts that tied the 
joints together seemed heavy and strong, and 
those that fastened the whole structure to the 
roof were nearly an inch thick. The bottom of 
the frame rested scarcely a yard from the edge 
of the roof, and there was barely space enough 
for a man to walk between it and the battle- 
ment in front. The forward tilt of the sign 
brought the upper part of the frame almost in 
line with the ledge. 

Here and there a stack or chimney pierced | 
the flat, sanded roof, and over near one corner | 
of the sign a flagpole rose skyward. John | 
noticed that the flag at the top of the mast had | 
been supplemented by a convention banner, | 
and that in the fitful breeze both flags now | 
Swung out at full length, now hung limp 
round the pole. 

Much to his satisfaction, John found that 
the big sign had suffered little damage. A few 
broken bulbs and some loosened connections 
were apparently all that needed attention. 




















HE COULD FEEL THE STEADY SLIPPING AND BUCKLING OF THE FRAMEWORK 


There was need of haste. In its forward 
thrust the great sign was at an angle 
of nearly forty degrees from the per- 
pendicular. Soon the uprights along 
its front would rest on the masonwork 
battlement and the final strain would 
come. If they broke, the upper part 
of the frame would go crashing down. 
If the uprights held, the weight at 
the outer end of the lever thus formed 
would probably tear loose the bolts 
holding the sign to the roof, and the 
whole affair would go hurtling into the 
street. In either case, death threatened 
John and the people below. 

Scarcely daring to move, John twist- 
ed his shoulders round until he could 
draw himself down and out of the coil 
of wire that held him. As he did so 
he had to face the street, and in that 
moment he saw what he should have 
to do. 

An iron brace that had run straight 
up the front of the frame had sprung 
loose at its lower end and now swung 
dangling in the air from its fastening 
near the top. It occurred to him in a 
flash that if he could reach that swing- 
ing bar and thrust the end of it against 
a window top below he could stop 
the tipping sign long enough for help 
to arrive. But to do it he must be 
quick. 

Cautiously he thrust out his hand 
to grasp the bar. It was eight inches 
beyond his reach. 

He dared not climb higher, for that 
would hasten the fatal plunge. Thrust- 
ing his hand into his pocket for a tool, 
he brought out his pliers, and with 
trembling hand’again reached out. 

Out, out he stretched his arm and 
body until it seemed that he must fail. 
But no! The teeth of the pliers closed 
over the edge of the brace as a gust of 
wind swayed it toward him. Drawing 
it in, he guided the lower end toward 
the ledge below. He was not a moment 
toe soon, for an instant later the weight . 


coolly—it was all in his day’s work. Looking | heavy frame was settling over the ledge. He | of the frame settled with a faint jar upon the 


down, he said to his assistant: 

‘*Where is that coil of wire we brought? I’ve 
got to fasten this brace. The bolt is out.’’ 

‘*Just a minute,’’ said Brown. ‘‘I think it’s 
over with the tools.’? He stepped round to the 
end of the sign. ‘‘Here it is. Shall I throw it 
up or bring it?’’ 

‘*Throw it,’’ said John. 

Catching the wire, he quickly clipped the 
needed length, twisted it into place with his 
pliers, and threw the coil over his shoulders. 

‘*T’]l have to have another half dozen bulbs, ’”’ 
he announced a moment later. 

‘* You’ve got the last of the box,’’ said 
Brown. 

‘*Then get the box we left by the elevator. 
Be as quick as you can, for I’m getting tired.’’ 

Brown disappeared down the stairway. 
John, waiting in the twilight, looked anxiously 
up at the work above. 

**T*ll see just how many I need,’’ he thought. 

Climbing higher, he shifted his position over 


looked down, and for a moment his head swam, 
for his view was clear—straight to the crowds | | 
in the street fifteen stories below. | 

The danger of his position flashed upon him | 
and for a moment paralyzed every nerve. Only | 
for a moment, however, did he hesitate. He 
turned quickly to get down from the upper | 
bars; but as he did so the coil of wire round | 
his shoulders caught over a projecting end of | 
irorand the downward pull of his body wedged 
it fast. He pulled to free himself, but the effort | 
only tightened the coil. 

Even fractions of a second were precious. 
He could feel the steady slipping and buckling 
of the framework ; in fact, the sign had sagged | 
so far that the whole upper half hung over | 
the street. John groaned as he thought of 
what would happen when those iron bars, | 
massed into a great projectile, went hurtling 
down into the crowd below. But those bars | 


brace. Holding his breath, John waited. Would 
it hold? His chest heaved, his eyes stared, his 
muscles ached as he shrank back from the 
threat of that terrible fall. 

But it held. A feeling of security came to 
him, and he backed away toward the roof 
and safety ! 

He had hesitated only long enough to clip a 
strand of wire and pull it after him. As soon 
as he was safe over’ the ledge and saw the 
sanded roof below him, he leaped down from 


{the buckled frame, carried the wire to the 


chimney forty feet away and made it fast 
round the bricks. 

When Brown came up the stairway a minute 
later he found John, wild-eyed and faint. But 


| the big sign was safely anchored. Together 


they cut the rope from the flagstaff and added 


| its strength to that of the wire. 


**Tt will miss one night of advertising, but 








must not fall! He must save those men and | that’s better than what might have happened, ’’ 
women on the sidewalk, and himself, too! | said John as they finished anchoring the sign. 








AN INDIAN CALENDAR 


JANUARY 


THE MOON OF HARDSHIP, 

JANUARY, BLOCKS 

THE HUNTER’S TRAIL WITH SNOW, 
AND BURIES DEEP 

THE PATHS OF ELK AND DEER. 
AMONG THE ROCKS 

THE SURLY BLACK BEAR SLEEPS 
THE WINTER-SLEEP. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


HEN you make your New Year’s reso- 
lutions remember that forming a habit is 
choosing a future. 


God’s Road is all Uphill; but do not tire; 
Rejoice that you can still keep Climbing Higher. 
HAT a lot of time we waste wondering 
about things that are none of our business 
and worrying about things that never happen ! 


ORE than a year and a half ago Eng- 
land adopted a system of war-savings 
certificates like that which went into operation 
in this country last month. Since then it has 
received $631,000,000 from the sale of the cer- 
tificates. 
N trying to understand the situation in 
Russia remember that the real names of 
Techernoff, Parvus, Ganetski, Zinoviev, Trot- 
zky and Kamenieff—leaders in getting Russia 
to quit fighting—are Feldmann, Helfandt, 
Furstenberg, Apfelbaum, Braunstein and Ro- 
senfeld. Lenine himself was formerly known as 
Zederblum. 
HE negotiations between the Bolsheviki 
and the German Imperial Government 
remind The Companion of what the rooster 
said who got accidentally shut into the box 
stall with the horse. When the rooster realized 
the situation, he looked up at the horse and 
said to him, ‘‘Now let you and me make an 
agreement that neither one of us shall trample 
on the other.’’ 
HE war has its grim jokes. For example, 
the case of the German merchant in 
Bareelona who gave a Spanish sea captain a 
check for seven thousand dollars on a New 
York bank and told him to bring back the 
money in gold. The captain, when he found 
that he could not take gold out of this country, 
invested the seven thousand dollars in Liberty- 
Loan bonds, which he carried back to the 
waiting German. 


ID the coming of winter find your farm 

machinery standing in the fields, in the 
yard or behind the barn? If so, get it under 
cover as soon as you can. The prices of farm 
machinery are high and going higher, and rust 
corrupts faster than use. Moreover, every year 
that you add to the life of your farm imple- 
ments releases just so much iron, now greatly 
needed for war material, railway building and 
other construction work. 


ILL Great Britain at last abandon its 
inconvenient coinage system and adopt a 
decimal system? The Institute of Bankers and 
the association of Chambers of Commerce have 
unanimously agreed upon a plan that is simple 
and that could be easily effected. The pound 
sterling would remain the unit, but would be 
divided into one thousand ‘‘mils.’? What is 
now the shilling would be fifty ‘‘mils.’’ There 
would be coins of one, two, three, four, five 
and ten ‘‘mils.’? Thus the only interference 
with the present system would be that with 
the penny, which would differ but little from 
four ‘‘mils.’’ 
N American naval officer in private conver- 
sation the other day gave an interesting 
account of a talk that he had had with one 
of the German prisoners who were unloading 
his ship at a French port. The German was a 
young lieutenant, well-educated and intelligent. 
**How do you think the war is coming out?’’ 
asked the American. ‘‘ Well, ’’ said the German, 
**T think it will probably take us from two to 
three years more to beat England and France. 
And it may take us as long as six years to 
whip the United States.’’ ‘‘If it takes as long 
as that, what will there be in it for Germany ?”’ 
‘Oh, the United States will pay the entire cost 
of the war, and we shall take Cuba, Porto Rico, 








the Panama Canal, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Samoa, Guam and the Philippines.’’ When 
some of us are imagining that the Germans are 
near the end of their endurance, it is instructive 
to know what a representative German soldier 
thinks. 

a 


“EYES IN THE BOAT!” 


"Tienst is is probably no form of athletics 
that is more thrilling to those who take 
part in it than rowing in an eight-oared 
boat. Certainly there is none more delightful 
to watch. See how all those great, muscular 
bodies move exactly in unison ; how all the oars 
rise just so far and drop and slide through the 
water and rise again as one, and how with 
every stroke the boat leaps like a live thing! 
It is the rhythm of it that is so fascinating. 

In the stern sits a little fellow that any one 
of the big oarsmen could pick up in one hand 
and toss overboard, but it is he who sets the 
pace, tells the crew when to quicken the stroke 
and when to spare themselves; and they obey 
without question or protest. The coxswain is 
the only one in the boat who can see the course 
ahead. He does the steering. If he finds the 
attention of any member of the crew to be 
wandering, he recalls him to his duty with the 
sharp command, ‘‘Eyes in the boat!’’ 

We, the American people, as we face the 
new year, are, for the first time in our lives, 
trying to become a smooth-working and power- 
ful crew. We have always had the strength, 
but it has been hard for us to subordinate it 
to authority and harness it efficiently for team- 
work. We are learning now. 

‘¢*We need sweaters and stockings and muf- 
flers,’’ says the Red Cross, and a million 
women begin to knit. 

‘*We want surgical dressings, ’’ say the doc- 
tors, and a million other women flock to the 
churches and the school buildings and the 
public halls and private houses, and work as 
no one could hire them to work for wages. ~ 

‘*Save sugar for France,’’ comes the word 
from Washington, and haughty heads of house- 
holds who never before allowed a word of 
dictation from anyone are drinking their tea 
and coffee unsweetened. 

‘* Save coal,’’ says Mr. Garfield, and men 
who never sifted a shovelful of ashes in their 
lives are picking over their cinders with the 
eagerness of a scavenger on a city dump. 

Families that have always filled their coal 
bins in the spring and bought sugar by the 
barrel are now contenting themselves with a ton 
of coal at a time and a pound or so of sugar a 
week. Soft-handed city men who never knew 
the feel of a hoe handle have planted vege- 
table gardens, and high-school boys have given 
up their whole summer vacation to work on 
farms. In scores of other ways we, who have 
always been a turbulent-minded nation of indi- 
vidualists, intolerant of orders and impatient 
of discipline, are displaying a new and aston- 
ishing capacity for pulling together; and, best 
of all, we are finding a new happiness in it. 
We are beginning to feel the strength of united 
effort and to get something of the thrill that 
comes to the members of a well-trained crew 
in a hard race. 

We chose our own coxswain and our coaches 
carefully and deliberately, and we trust them. 
Under them we have learned to row, and 
every day the boat is moving faster and more 
smoothly. We know that the struggle ahead of 
us will be a grueling fight from start to finish, 
but we are unafraid. It is for each of us as 
an individual to keep his eyes in the boat and 
his hands gripped on his oar. Then when the 
word comes, ‘‘Now, boys, hit her up!’’ the 
world will see a’ new stroke, and watchers on 
the shore of the North Sea will perceive that 
some one or something has made a crew. We 
face the new year with equanimity. 


od 


THE WAR - SAVINGS PLAN 


Tere war-savings plan, which went into 
effect on December 3, brings to every 
person who can save even twenty-five 
cents a chance to buy government securities 
and thus to do his share in financing the great 
war. It is the most comprehensive plan for 
encouraging thrift that our government has 
ever put forth. 

Briefly, the plan provides for thrift stamps, 
which cost twenty-five cents each, and for war- 


savings stamps, which cost from $4.12 to $4.23 |. 


each, according to the month in 1918 in which 
they are bought. 

When you buy a thrift stamp, you receive 
with it a card that has spaces for that one and 
fifteen others. When you have bought the whole 
sixteen and stuck them on the card, you can 
exchange the card for a war-savings stamp by 
paying the difference between the $4 that the 
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card represents and the current, value of the 
stamp, which is $4.12 this month. and one 
cent more a month for the rest of 1918. On 
January 1, 1923, the government will redeem 
it for $5. 

With the war-savings stamp you receive a 
certificate that has twenty spaces. If you fill all 
those spaces with war-savings stamps this 
month, for example, you will have paid $82.40 
to the government. On January 1, 1923, the 
government will redeem the certificate by 
paying you $100. That is, the certificate bears 
four per cent interest, compounded quarterly. 
The twenty-five-cent thrift stamps do not begin 
to bear interest until you have sixteen of them, 
and have exchanged them as explained above. 

Although the investment does not mature 
until January 1, 1923, postmasters will redeem 


‘any certificate after January 1, 1918, at the cost 


to the purchaser plus one cent a month for 
each war-savings stamp; but the purchaser 
must give ten days’ notice. 


og 


AMERICAN WOMEN IN FRANCE 


F the good sense of the people cannot be 
if trusted to restrain the exodus of American 

women to France, the Administration should 
take a firmer stand than it has hitherto taken 
in the matter. No woman has a right to go to 
a war-stricken country, where food is scarce 
and fuel incredibly dear, unless she can be of 
real and practical service, unless she can give 
the full equivalent of her keep. A three- 
months’ course of nursing does not fit her to 
be a hospital nurse. A casual knowledge of 
settlement work does not insure for her a field 
of usefulness. An ability to run a motor over 
the oiled and even roads round Boston and 
New York does not mean that she can run a 
motor over the ploughed-up, muddy and crater- 
strewn roads of France. Even a familiarity 
with the French language is not, as some people 
seem to think, a guarantee of serviceableness. 
France is full of people who speak French ; it 
has long been the habit of the country. 

The granting of passports to everyone at- 
tached to a ‘‘unit’’ has enabled hundreds of 
adventurous girls and women to cross the seas. 
They go to do reconstruction work and canteen 
work and hospital work. They go to pack and 
unpack and distribute. They go without know- 
ing what they will do, and without the train- 
ing that would enable them to do anything. 
A modest secretaryship attached to the Red 
Cross in Paris had ninety applicants—ninety 
American women striving with one another 
in a foreign city for the chance to write letters 
and make out lists. A call for a few volunteers 
in ‘New York brought seven hundred answers 
in a day. The illustrated supplements of our 
big newspapers give us Sunday after Sunday 
photographs of picturesquely attired young 
girls who ‘‘will shortly go abroad with the 
Volunteer Ambulance Division,’’ or who will 
‘*grace the new war uniform designed for 
women in service on the French front.’’ 
Naturally every other girl who sees these ex- 
hilarating pictures is keen to join the ranks. 
The government has definitely refused to allow 
officers’ wives the privilege of following their 
husbands. Some have gone; more are going. A 


‘| little influence is brought to bear, a ‘‘wire’’ is 


pulled, the young wife is attached to a ‘‘unit,’’ 
sails with the ‘‘unit,’’ and adds one more 
weight to the burden that France is bearing. 
She is breaking the law with the connivance 
of her husband; she is making a nuisance of 
herself ; but she has her willful way. 

Letters from Paris betray annoyance and 
alarm at the number of American women 
established there who do little or nothing to 
justify their presence. Some are young and 
inexperienced, some are already advanced in 
years, and all are equally perplexing to the 
practical French mind, which never loses its 
sense of proportion. We have, indeed, sent over 
to France trained, capable and zealous women, 
who went because there was work for them to 
do, and who have done it with all their strength 
and with all their intelligence. Of thuse women, 
many of whom have been decorated for valor, 
for devotion, for noble and beautiful benevo- 
lence, the country feels legitimately proud. In 
justice to them, as well as to our ally, we should 
hold sternly back the useless and unwise. 


Te 


THE LION’S MAW 


UCH depends on the success or failure 
M of the counter-revolution that Con- 
stitutional Democrats, statesmen and 

Cossack soldiers are trying to carry through in 
Russia. If it succeeds, Russia may again become 
a national entity and not a mere geographical 
expression. It will have a government and an 








army, and law will more or less replace the 
régime of pillage and disorder that the Bol- 
sheviki have instituted. The Germans will 
have to give up the separate peace so nearly 
concluded with Lenine and Trotzky and bring 
back some of the troops they have hurried 
across Europe to attack the French and the 
Italians. If it fails, there is grave danger that 
there will be an end to Russia for a generation, 
perhaps for a century. 

That, of course, —the end of Russia, —is what 
German policy is steadily aiming at. That is 
why the Emperor, the All Highest, divinely 
chosen to rule, as he believes, is willing to 
discuss terms with a band of revolutionary 
proletarians and peasants. The very existence 
of such a government as that of the Bolsheviki 
is an offense to the Prussian, and if he thought 
there were any danger of its becoming either 
permanent or formidable he would not permit 
it to exist for a minute adjacent to his own 
dominions ; but he very shrewdly makes use of 
it while it lasts, not only because an armistice 
enables him to send all his useful troops into 
the west, but because every day that it exists 
it furthers his own hopes for the complete dis- 
solution of Russia. 

Even when he magnanimously talks of let- 
ting Poland and Lithuania decide their own 
destiny, he is careful to define what he means 
by those words—a Poland cut off from the sea, 
and.a Lithuania cut off from its natural hinter- 
land. When there are also-separate governments 
in Finland, in the Ukraine, in Great Russia, 
in Siberia, in the Caucasus, in the Crimea, 
then there will be another situation like that 
in the Balkans ; none of the new states will be 
strong enough to resist the economic or mili- 
tary pressure of the Central Powers. Little by 
little, one by one, they can be ‘‘penetrated’’ 
and influenced by German capital and, if nec- 
essary, absorbed by German administration. 
There will be a new Eastern question, but it 
will be a question that Germany and Austria 
can deal with at their leisure and wholly for 
their own profit, since Mitteleuropa and 
Turkey bar any access to that vast region 
from Western Europe. 

Berlin, as it amuses the Russian proletarian 
with dreams of external peace and unlimited 
opportunities for domestic spoliation, is looking 
ahead to the day when, in fact if not in name, 
the German Empire shall reach from Antwerp 
to Vladivostok and from Hamburg to the 
Persian Gulf. Unconsciously, but none the less 
effectually, the misguided Russian Socialists 
are helping to forward that plan. Only the 
rebirth of the Russian nation under the coun- 
ter-revolutionists, or, if that fails, the decisive 
defeat of Germany by the western allies, can 
save the world from so disastrous a fate. 


o 8 
SOCIALISM AND THE WAR 


\ po the history of the present war 
shall be written, a very long and im- 
portant chapter in it will be devoted 

to the part that Socialists and Socialism as a 

political system played in it. 

In Germany Socialism was strong before the 
war began. Although opposition to war is one 
of the leading principles of the party every- 
where, the German Socialists had been so in- 
doctrinated with militarism that they yielded 
to the prevailing war spirit. Yet the willing- 
ness of German Socialists to support the war 
has been associated with a more or less pro- 
nounced opposition to territorial annexations 
as a result of a German victory. Such opposi- 
tion is by no means universal among the So- 
cialists. On the contrary, the question has 
divided them into factions that still debate the 
matter. Since victory is not yet assured, and 
since none of the real political power in the 
empire is in Socialist hands, the discussion 
has been allowed to go on. Possibly the gov- 
ernment thinks that it has been useful in filling 
the enemy with false hopes of German division. 

In France the Socialists have been sturdily 
loyal, and for much of the time have been 
powerful in the government. It would not be 
true to say that their loyalty was owing to their 
being in power; but it is true that, whenever 
they have been excluded from the cabinet posi- 
tions, they have made as much trouble as they 
could without being disloyal. 

In the other countries of the Entente the 
conduct of the Socialists has been wholly mis- 
chievous. Intentionally or unconsciously, they 
have done the work and served the purposes of 
the enemies of their country. Russia is the worst 
example of the effect of their unrestrained 
idealism, to put the most favorable interpreta- 
tion on their conduct. In the United States they 
form the nucleus of pacifism, and are constantly 
preaching and promoting obstruction to every 
measure that the government and the people 
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favor. The same thing is true also of the 
Socialists of Great Britain, and is reported of 
the Socialists of Italy. 

As promising an ideal form of society, Social- 
ism is attractive to the minds of many persons 
who do not adopt it as a creed and a guide to 
conduct. At present the world is not ready for 
it. Logically, Socialism should bring peace and 
harmony, but those who both profess it and 
practice it are bringing, not peace and harmony, 
but discord and anarchy. The tree is known by 
its fruit. When all the sons of Adam are as the 
disciples were after the first Pentecost it will 
be safe to have all things in common, to dis- 
charge the police and to disband all the armies. 
Until then common sense requires us to protect 
our persons and to guard the rights of prop- 
erty. Does it not also admonish us to be united 
as communities and nations in repelling attacks 
upon our liberties? 


aa 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—The Sec- 

retary of War announced the formation of 
a military War Council. At the outset the 
council will include the secretary and assistant 
secretary ; General Bliss, the chief of staff; 
Gen. Crozier, chief of ordnance ; Gen. Sharpe, 
quartermaster-general; Gen. Weaver, chief of 
artillery; and Gen. Crowder, judge-advocate- 
general and provost marshal. It was understood 
that these officers were to be relieved of their 
staff administrative duties, and that Gen. 
Goethals had been offered the post of quarter- 
master-general.——It was the impression in 
Washington that the President would take 
over the control of the railways and appoint 
a single administrative head of the. nation’s 
transportation service. Rear Admiral Harris 
resigned as manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and Mr. Charles E. Piez was 
appointed to succeed him. ——Surg. - Gen. Gor- 
gas reported that health conditions in some of 
the army camps were unsatisfactory because 
the men were overcrowded in tents or barracks 
and because they had received an insufficient 
amount of heavy winter clothing. 

eS 

ONGRESS.—On December 17 the House, 

by a vote of 282 to 128, passed the resolution 
proposing an amendment to the national Con- 
stitution abolishing the manufacture or sale 
of liquor. The Senate promptly concurred in 
the resolution as passed by the House. The 
legislatures of thirty-six states must assent to 
the amendment before it becomes operative. —— 
The Senate passed the Shields Water-Power 
bill on December 15, and the House passed the 
big post-office appropriation bill. ——Commit- 
tees of the Senate began investigations into 
the activities of the War Department and the 
Food Administration. Gen. Crozier, chief of 
ordnance, was the principal witness before 
the first committee; his testimony pointed to 
serious delays in the equipment of our army 
with ordnance — particularly with machine 
guns, for which we must still depend on the 
French. Arms manufacturers testified to the 
indifference with which their tenders of service 
were received by the ordnance department. 
— Mr. Claus Spreckels and Mr. Earl D. 
Babst, the sugar refiners, were witnesses 
before the other committee. ——The Senate 
also ordered a thorough 
investigation of the un- 
satisfactory progress in 
the building programme 
of the Shipping Board. 
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ANADA.—The par- 

liamentary election, 
held on December 17, re- 
sulted in the victory of the 
Borden government, and 
in consequence ratified 
the policy of conscription. 
The Province of Quebec, where the French are 
in the majority, voted heavily against the 
ministry, but late returns indicated that the 
government would control at least 140 out of 
235 seats. ° 


RUSSIAN REFORM BILL.—The elec- 

toral reform bill, after a brief debate in 
the Prussian Diet, was referred to a committee 
of thirty-five, who are to report on it at some 
future date. e 


USSIA. —On December 16 official an- 

nouncement of the signing of an armistice 
and the immediate beginning of peace negotia- 
tions was made at Berlin and Petrograd. Dr. 
von Kuhlemann, the German Foreign Minister, 
and Count Czernin, the Austrian foreign min- 
ister, were said to be in Brest-Litovsk to con- 
duct the peace parleys. The Bolshevik leaders 
declared that they stood for open and public 
negotiations, but their representative, Orloff- 
sky, was in secret conference with the Ger- 
man Socialist, Scheidemann, at Stockholm. — 
There was no further report from the Constit- 
uent Assembly; the Bolsheviki have frankly 
announced their intention of controlling it by 
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-| prevented the Bolsheviki from getting control 


force, if necessary, and many, if not most, of 
the opposition delegates have decided not to 
risk their lives by attending. ——There is no 
longer any pretense of democracy or of law 
about the Lenine-Trotzky régime. Persons 
who are supposed to be hostile to the Bolshevik 
leaders are arrested or put out of the way. 
Trotzky openly threatens the guillotine and 
a reign of blood that shall exceed that of the 
French Revolution. Neither life nor property 
is safe ; seven thousand bodies are said to have 
been found in the rivers and canals of Petro- 
grad; and the peasants have shown their 
relapse into mere rapine by looting and burn- 
ing the famous chdteau of Count Leo Tolstoy, 
a lifelong friend of the peasant and enemy of 
autocracy and militarism.——The situation is 
heartbreaking, although there are still sane 
and patriotic Russians who could be counted 
on to fight against the Bolshevik tyrants if 
the right leader could be found. —— There were 
conflicting reports of clashes between Cossack 
and Bolshevik troops during the week, and 
one dispatch said that Gen. Kaledines had 
fallen into the hands of the Bolsheviki ; it was 
not confirmed. The Cossacks are said to have 
taken Rostov, and the Ukrainian troops have 


of Kiev or Odessa. ° 

AILLAUX CASE.—M. Caillaux defended 

himself before the French Chamber of 
Deputies by saying that the accusations that 
he had been dealing unpatriotically with the 
enemy were the slanders of personal enemies. 
Premier Clemenceau demanded that the Cham- 
ber suspend the immunity from arrest that a 
member possesses, in order that M. Caillaux 
might be tried for his alleged connection with 
Bolo Pasha, Almareyda, and other agents of 
German influence in Paris. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From December 13 to December 19) 


The week was not marked by anything 
more than local engagements on the western 
front. The Germans attacked at Ypres, and the 
British at Bullecourt, near Cambrai. Both 
made slight gains, but the operations were of 
no general importance. Cannonading was con- 
stant along the entire front, and: both sides 
were apparently making ready to deliver or to 
repulse a blow, according as conditions should 
dictate. The general impression was that the 
Germans meant to make another desperate 
attempt to break through the French or British 
line, although the openness with which such 
a plan was discussed in the German press was 
on the whole evidence that it was not seriously 
intended. 

Washington heard that Germany would first 
make peace proposals, submitting them through 
some neutral power and under pledge of 
secrecy. No offers made in that way are likely 
to meet with any consideration from the Allied 
nations. 

The Austro-Germans made a number of ‘ae 
termined attacks on the Italian positions on 
the Asiago Plateau, and took one of them on 
Caprille Hill east of the Brenta River. The 
sharp resistance of the Italians and the severe 
winter weather turned all the other attacks 
back. The Austrians are not likely to make 
any great advances on this front while the 
winter lasts, but they may attempt to force 
their way across the Piave River; the cannon 
in that region are continually active. 

Gen. Allenby pushed his lines somewhat 
farther north and east of Jerusalem. His air- 
men dropped bombs on a Turkish camp at the 
mouth of the Jordan. Gen. von Falkenhayn 
is said to be advising the Turkish commanders 
in Palestine. 

Four German destroyers carried out a suc- 
cessful raid in the North Sea on December 12. 
They attacked a convoy of merchant vessels, 
and sunk eight small merchantmen, five armed 
trawlers and one British destroyer. Seven of 
the ships sunk were neutral—probably Nor- 
wegian, since the convoy was sailing from 
Scotland to Norway. 

* Rome reported that Italian torpedo craft had 
entered Trieste Harbor on December 9 and 
sunk two Austrian battleships. Vienna admit- 
ted the loss of one ship, the Wien. The Italian 
destroyers escaped unharmed. 

Word came from France that several Amer- 
‘ican engineers had been killed by German 
bombs dropped in a town behind the British 
front. 

An inter-allied council for the qunsblemtion 
of financial questions was established at Lon- 





There Are 6200 
Calories of Food 


At One-Tenth the Cost of Eggs 


The large-size package of Quaker Oats supplies 
6200 calories of nutrition at a cost of 30 cents. Note 
what it takes, and what it costs, to get as much 
nutrition in these other common foods: 





Cost of 6200 Calories Elsewhere 
6 dozen eggs, $3.00 214 lbs. bacon, $2.12 
10 quarts milk, 1.20 8 lbs. chicken, 2.80 
7 lbs. steak, 2.10 7 lbs. salmon, 1.75 











You can serve five dishes of Quaker Oats for the cost of 
one egg, or for the cost of two slices of bacon, or for the cost 
of two ounces of meat. Think of that. 


In Quaker Oats you serve the supreme food. It excels all 
other grain foods, both in flavor and nutrition. Pound. for 
pound, it has twice the food value of beef. 


The average mixed breakfast—for the same nutrition— 
costs four times a Quaker Oats breakfast. Even toast costs 
twice as much. 


Serve in large dishes— make it the entire meal. Then 
mix Quaker Oats with your flour foods. It will save the 
wheat, add new delights, and save money. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Vim-Food 


In Quaker Oats you get a a bushel, yet it costs you no 
wealth of flavor. It is made extra price. 
of queen oats only—just the Make your oat foods doub- 
rich, plump, flavory grains. ly welcome by serving this 
We get but ten pounds from premier brand. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where 
high freights may prohibit 








don, and Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, assistant sec- | 
retary of the United States Treasury, was 
chosen as its president. An Allied naval coun- | 
cil has also been formed ; it will sit permanently | 
either in Paris or London. England, France | 
and Italy will be represented by their minis- | 
ters of marine and chiefs of staff; Japan and | 
the United States by flag officers nominated 
by their governments. The council will insure 
the closest codperation between the Allied 
fleets and a single strategic conduct of the war | 
at sea. 

The German submarines sunk seventeen 
British ships, one French and one Spanish 
ship during the week. Two American sub- 
marines were in collision; the F-1 was sunk 





and nineteen lives were lost. | 








Quaker Oats Bread Quaker Oats Muffins 
144 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) % cup uncooked Quaker Oats, 134 cups flour, 1 cup 
2 teaspoonsful salt 1 cake yeast scalded milk, Z, 4 level teaspoons baking powder, 


2 tablespoons i ted butter, ¢ teaspoon salt, 3 table- 
% cup sugar 1% cup lukewarm water spoons sug: 


ar. 
2 cups boiling water 5 cups flour Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 


minutes; add sugar, salt and melted’ butter; - in 
Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sug- flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
ar. Pour over two cups of boiling water, 


egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pan: 
let stand until lukewarm. Then add 


yeast which has been dissolved in 4 cup Quake r Oats Sweetbits 


oenead slightly then add 5cups - flour. 
nead slightly, set in a warm place, let 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons bakin - 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 1 tablespoon butters te teaspoon vanilia. rtd jy 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put cooked Quaker Oats. 
in pans. Let rise again and bake about 
50 minutes. 

If dry yeast is used, a sponge should 





Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. Add 
Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has been added, 
7 > 5 ites of tiff and add |: D 
'. : tl eat whites of eggs s and a last. Drop on but- 
be made at night with the liquid, the tered tins with a teaspoon, but very few on each tin, 
yeast, and a part of the white flour. as they spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes about 65 

This recipe makes two loaves. cookies. 
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HE lightning of Life, and the thunder! | 
The joy of the strife, and the wonder! 

These, give me these, for my portion and share, | 

Leave but to live and to listen and dare! | 


By Mary 


The pain of the strife; and the laughter! 
The fight, and whatever comes after! 
Shoulder to shoulder with men let me see | 
All that the world has been keeping forme. | 
Strike me with glory and blind me! 
Around and before and behind me! 

Let all the loud bugles blow at my ear! 

I am here! I am here! I am here! I am here! 
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A SOUL TO LET 


ARBARA CARSON felt bored as she 
sat toying with her book under the 
light of the table lamp after dinner. 
It was club night for the girls of her 
set, and she pictured them enjoying the 
excitement of the lights and the music 
as she had done every week through 
the winter. 

She had had to admit, however, that the tone 
of the club-night dances had gradually grown lower 
as the winter wore on, and she had made up her 
mind to break away from this group of young 
people. She wanted to attach herself to persons 
who were more worth while. 

In remaining away to-night she had taken the 
first step, but she had not realized how hard it was 
going to be. Just then her mother entered the 
room and noticed the troubled look in her eyes. 

‘What is the matter, dear?” she asked. “Has 
something made you unhappy ?”’ 

“No,” said Barbara, “not exactly that, but [ 
didn’t realize how deadly dull it was going to be 
to spend club nights at home.” 

“Aren’t you trying to take something out of your 
life without putting anything else in its place?” 
asked her mother. “The Bible speaks about our 
overcoming evil with good. You are trying to over- 
come it with nothing. You are like the man of 
whom Christ spoke who had swept and garnished 
his soul-house and then left it empty. The result 
was that the old evil spirit came back and brought 
seven other worse devils with him. And, as Christ 
tells us, the last state of that man was worse than 
the first. The man merely had a soul to let. Where 
he made his mistake was in not getting in some good 
tenants to take the places of the ones he had turned 
out. The Italians have a proverb that says that 
the busy man is vexed with only one devil, the idle 
one with seven. It illustrates the old saying that, 
if you want to keep chaff out of the granary, fill it 
with grain. 

“The point of all this is that, if you are trying to 
break a bad habit, you had better start a good 
habit to take its place rather than to sit thinking 
how wretched you are. I would suggest that you 
start now to make an engagement for every club 
night during the rest of the season. Give yourself 
something interesting to do on that night; some- 
thing positive to take your mind in another direc- 
tion instead of leaving it to revolve on nothing.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it in that way, mother,” said 
Barbara. “I believe you’re right. Only the other 
day Marjorie Sears said she wished some of us 
girls could get together one evening a week to do 
Red Cross work. I believe I’ll call her up now and 
ask her to come over and help me make some 
plans.” 

That night after Marjorie had gone Barbara 
said to her mother shyly, “I guess any little blue 
devil that comes looking for lodgings with me on 
club nights hereafter will find that I have no room 
to spare.” 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


HE spirit of ’76 and the spirit of ’61, the 
spirit of courageous self-sacrifice in 
the service of an ideal, lives to-day 
in the breasts of thousands of young 
Americans. It is excellently expressed 
in this tenderly filial letter written by 
a boy who is now on duty “somewhere 
in France”: 

Dear Mother and Father. Your letters came to 
me yesterday, and now I wish I had said nothing 
about aviation until nearer the end of my ambu- 
lance service. The whole argument amounts to 
this: I am of military age and must take up some 
service, now that we are at war; I am physically 











fit for aviation, but there are millions over and 
under age available for ambulanciers and camion | 
drivers. The air life is a bit more dangerous, but | 
death comes from a little bullet and is quick and | 
clean. You are not blown into infinity by high ex- | 
plosives that leave unbelievable holes in your body. | 
You fight man to man in the air. 

I must do some military duty, and my six months’ | 
experience and my knowledge of French are of 
value. After all, if I am not to survive this war, | 
what difference does it make how I go about it? | 
No one wants to come home more than I do. No | 
one is more fed up on this war than I am, but my 
wishes and your wishes are almost nothing. Our 
sorrow is like sunshine when you think of the 
sorrow caused by the death of the seven million 
men who have died since August, 1914. One learns 
to feel that death is easy after watching these 
Frenchmen die. 

And are you, my mother and my father, going to 
refuse to sacrifice one son when millions of others 
have done far more? Could you have followed me 
through some of the places I have been the last 
week you would have infinite confidence in my 
luck. Something more than the power of a piece of 
gold is guiding me through these bursting shells. 

J— is going into aviation, and his mother has 
no dear little sisters to take his place. Perhaps I 
am wrong to urge you to let me go on, but I have 
all the papers made out, and take the medical ex- 
amination soon. Im America we are taught that a | 
man’s country comes first, and am I now to throw 
over the legacy of the Revolution? 

In France an aviator is considered worth one 
thousand men. Can you imagine my being worth 
one thousand men? However, this is no time for 
joking. Only think of the millions who have lost 
more than I can ever be, of mothers who have lost 
several sons, as well as their husbands and their 
daughters, of husbands fighting, never knowing 
the fate of their sons, wives and daughters. God is 
watching me, and if anything should go wrong 
sorrow a little and thank God that you could sac- 
rifice one so dear to you in the cause of right. 











When you have decided, write to me at once, All 
my plans shall stop until I hear again. 

I realize how much I owe to you and dad, and 
will come home at permission; but come home 
only to return, for I could never stay away from 
this war now until it ends. 


Sa 


A RUSSIAN VILLAGE IN ENGLAND 


N England there is a village in which all of the 
[intatitans are Russians and in which the 

religion, work, customs and language ‘are all 
those of Russia. It is Tuckton, which lies in the 
parish of Christchurch, on the Southbourne side of 
the river Stour. The community had its beginning 
several years ago when M. Vladimir Tchertkoff 


| came there to escape from Russian oppression, 
| says an English periodical. He had been a wealthy 


landowner in Russia and an officer in the Imperial 
Guards, but he became a convert to the wisdom 
of Count Tolstoy and afterwards was that noted 
man’s chief friend and helper. 

M. Tehertkoff made his home at-what was then 
called Tuckton House, a large residence with eight 
or ten acres of land about it, and he brought with 
him friends and dependents who laid the founda- 
tion of what is now a fair-sized colony. At Tuckton 
Tchertkoff welcomed many other Russian exiles 
and found work for all, either in agricultural labor, 
in printing books and pamphlets on liberty and 
human rights, or in the ordinary trades common 
to village life. The Russians built new houses and 
took cottages even in Southbourne itself, and went 
on printing the literature that was spreading Tol- 
stoy’s doctrines in every part of the world. They 
began bookbinding, too, in some of the houses. So 
prosperous did the community become that M. 
Tchertkoff finally leased the disused premises of 
the old Christchurch Waterworks Company for 
his printing establishment. 

The village of Tuckton is one of the most peace- 
ful in England, and all its residents live in almost 
ideal communistic fashion. They form indeed a 
large band of exiles, brought together as brothers, 
laboring for the good of humanity; they include 
every sort of well-educated man from Russia, as 
well as many of the lower peasantry. At Tuckton 
you may meet and talk with clever journalists, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, university folk, former wealthy 
people and aristocrats of Russia, who have all 
either escaped the clutches of the authorities who 
used to serve the czar or have voluntarily exiled 
themselves in order to share in carrying out the 
enlightenment of the masses of their fellows, from 
this secure haven of freedom by the charming 
banks of the Stour. 

Among the hardest worked and busiest of all 
the settlers in this English hamlet is M. Tchertkoff 
himself, for he oversees éverything, and acts as 
the “little father’ of the whole community. He 
moulds his own life on the simplest plan; he eats 
frugally, and furnishes his own rooms as plainly 
as if he were the lowest of the peasants. The whole 
hamlet is guided by him, and modeled as if it were 
an ordinary Russian village of peasants in the 
heart of a Russian forest. He and those he appoints 
for the purpose look after the excellent sanitation, 
the health, the cleanliness of the settlement. They 
take note of any domestic arrangements among 
new workers that are not as satisfactory as they 
should be, and insist on an immediate alteration ; 
they act as guides and mentors to the newcomers, 
and gradually teach them what it is necessary for 
dwellers in England to know, and at the same 
time help them to retain their true Russian indi- 
vidualism and nationality. 
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BETTER FOR THE PRINCE THAN 
FOR HIS INSTRUCTOR 


LL Prussian princes are taught a trade. In 
A Seven Years at the Prussian Court, Miss 
Edith Keen tells an amusing anecdote about 
the Crown Prince that she heard from the old 
man whose son was instructing the Leopold princes 
in carpentry work. This old man had been the 
Crown Prince’s instructor in carpentry when he 
was a boy. The prince was a troublesome pupil; 
he intensely disliked the work that he had been 
set to learn; always did what he was told to do by 
his instructor with a bad grace, and continually 
grumbled at having to spend so many hours in a 
workshop. 

One morning the Emperor came into the work- 
shop to see the prince and, after watching him for 
some littie time as he worked at a lathe, said to his 
instructor as the two walked toward the door: 

“Well, now, what do you think of the prince’s 
work ?” 

The old man hesitated, and then, being bidden 
by the Emperor to speak up and say exactly what 
he thought about the prince and his work, replied: 

“T think, Your Majesty, that it is very lucky for 
His Royal Highness that he is His Royal High- 
ness.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Kaiser. 

“TI mean, Your Majesty,” replied the old man, 
speaking very deliberately, “that if His Royal 
Highness had been an apprentice of mine in the 
ordinary way I would have cracked his head with 
this stick long ago.” 

The old carpenter carried a heavy wooden stick, 
and shook it as he spoke. The Emperor laughed 
heartily and declared that a rap or two over the 
head was no more harm for a prince than for any- 
one else; but the old carpenter never dared, of 
course, to strike the heir to the German throne. 
Had he done so he probably would have found 
that, although a rap on the head was no worse for 
a prince than for an ordinary apprentice, it was 
not at all a good thing for the person who admin- 
istered the rap. 

es 


LOST IN THE DESERT 


Tre late Maj. Gen. Funston was once em- 
ployed as a botanist in the United States 
Agricultural Department. He was one of a 
party sent out to explore Death Valley in California. 
The experience is said to have been the cruelest 
in all Funston’s life, and it so nearly proved fatal 
that he always declared that he could not under- 
stand why he had not died or become mad. 

He had started out one morning to ride one hun- 
dred and twenty miles down the desert to mail 
some important letters and packages at a post 
Office. All day his pony trudged over the desert, 
breaking through the crust up to its fetlocks and 
sending up beneath its feet strangling, smoke-like 
clouds of powdered, white alkali. 

The thermometer rose that day to one hundred 
and forty-seven degrees, a height no one there had 
ever seen it reach before. The hot air blew across 
the wastes so dry, so penetrating, that it peeled 
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the skin from Funston’s face, parched his lips and 
made them bleed, stung and burned his nostrils, 
and caused a thirst that nothing could satisfy. 

He had only a quart of water in his canteen and 
no forage for his horse, and, realizing that to go on 
farther meant certain death, he decided to return. 
He picketed his horse in the evening, slept until 
three o’clock in the morning, then mounted and 
started back. When the fiery sun rose over the 
mountains his horse gave out and staggered 
weakly; and so Funston dismounted and led it. 
For many miles he walked, determined, in spite of 
his agony, not to give up until life left him. 

Suddenly he heard two distinct shots. He stopped 
and looked in every direction, but could see no 
smoke or sign of anything human on the desert. 
Three times he heard shots, and then it dawned 
upon him that they did not come from the desert 
or from the mountains. The fever brought on by 
the terrible heat had caused the snapping of the 
nerves in his head to sound like rifle shots. 

At four o’clock the next morning he staggered 
across the doorway of a ranchman’s house and 
weakly cried for water. He had walked forty miles 
through the desert in a night and day of such fear- 
ful heat as even Death Valley had scarcely ever 
before known. 

oS 


THE BOY-SCOUT MEDAL 


NE of the interesting things about the two 
QO successful campaigns for popular subscrip- 

tion to the Liberty Loan is the share that 
the Boy Scouts took in the work. Thousands of 
boys made a house-to-house canvass of their neigh- 
borhoods, and in the first campaign more than 
eight thousand of them got subscriptions to the 
loan from ten or more homes each. The total 





amount of bonds sold by the Scouts last spring was 
$23,238,250. They did even better in getting sub- 
scriptions to the second loan; indeed, they turned 
in more than $100,000,000 dollars to the government. 

In recognition of the service that the organiza- 
tion performed the government has issued bronze 
medals to be presented to all Boy Scouts who got 
subscriptions from ten or more homes, and every 
time that a medal holder repeats his achievement 
as new bond issues are made he is entitled to add 
a bronze bar to his medal. It is perhaps the first 
time a nation has so rewarded its boys, but there 
can be no question that the precedent is a good 
one; it cannot but arouse the interest and the 
patriotic spirit of the lad who is soon to be a citizen 
with all the duties and responsibilities of manhood 
upon him. 

The cuts show both sides of this very handsome 
‘*war-service’’ medal. 
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A RED-CROSS CONTRIBUTOR 
‘| HEAR that your brother-in-law, Mr. Jacob 


Bean, contributed fifty dollars to the Red 

Cross,’”’ said Mrs. Eaton, who had run in to 
her neighbor’s to borrow a cup of sugar, and had 
remained to chat. 

“T guess that you are at least the seventh person 
who has spoken to me about that in the last two 
days,’’ answered Mrs. Baker with a smile, ‘and I 
have just said, ‘Yes,’ or ‘I believe so,’ as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world, But it wasn’t, 
as you very well know; and I don’t mind telling 
you, in confidence, how it happened. 

“T was up to see Sister Mary one night, not long 
ago, and we got to talking about the various ways 
that have been suggested for helping our country 
in this time of trouble. The one that seemed to 
strike Jacob the most favorably was by being 
economical and eliminating all waste. He came 
out strong on that. He said that in this crisis he 
considered it almost wicked to spend money for 
mere luxuries, and especially for display in dress 
and other unnecessary adornings. 

“At that Mary kind of colored up, and I could 
put two and two together. The land knows that 
she never has been guilty of needless display; but 
this year I had put her up to deciding that she 
would have some things in the way of dress and 
new window curtains and the like that she had 
been doing without altogether too long. 

“She has all the care of the hens, and the profits 
are supposed to be hers; and she has saved up 
fifty dollars, which would be about what she 
needed. Jacob had said nothing against it at first, 
but he hated to see the money go; and now this 
idea of saving as a patriotic duty was coming in 
nice and handy for him. ' 

“T said nothing at the time, but the next day I 
went up to see Mary again, hoping to stiffen her 
courage about buying the things. But it was of no 
use. She had made up her mind that Jacob was 
right, and that it was her duty to go without. 

“*But,’ says I, ‘that fifty dollars that you save 
isn’t going to help the country any to speak of. 
Jacob will take it and buy a cow and call it yours, 
or put it in the bank in your name, and leave it 
there to draw interest.’ 

“While we were speaking some one drove up, 
and I saw that it was one of the committee that 
was making the canvass for the Red Cross. Mary 
took him into the parlor and was there some little 
time, and when he had gone she came back with 
her face flushed and her hands all trembly. 

“*There,’ says she, ‘my fifty dollars has gone to 
help the country! Jacob couldn’t make up his mind 
about giving anything to the Red Cross. He was 
afraid the money wouldn’t be wisely expended. 
But I have decided for him, and now his name is 
down for fifty dollars, and it’s all paid in.’ 

“She didn’t want me to say anything to Jacob, 
if I saw him, and there was no earthly reason why 
I should. But last week I happened to be up there 











when he came in with a letter that the mailman 
had just brought. I saw by the envelope that it 
was from the Red Cross, and so, of course, did 
Jacob. He opened it sort of gingerly, thinking, I 
suppose, that it was a final appeal to him for money. 

“But I knew better. George had just had a sim- 
ilar letter, and I knew that this one was a grateful 
acknowledgment of Jacob’s patriotic contribution 
of fifty dollars. 

“Well, I judge a good many people were sur- 
prised when they learned that Jacob Bean had 
contributed such a sum; but none more so, I guess, 
than Jacob was when he found it out himself. I 
hardly dared to look at him, and I got myself out 
of the house with the first excuse that came into 
my head. 

“T don’t know how much of a job it was for Jacob 
to get reconciled to what Mary had done, but at 
any rate it was all over before I saw either of ’em 
again. They were here last evening, and Jacob 
eouldn’t talk anything except Red Cross. He had 
the latest figures in regard to contributions all 
over the country, and you could almost hear him 
smack his lips as he reeled them off. And of all 
who gave I’ll go bail there isn’t one who’s prouder 
of his contribution than Jacob Bean is of his.” 

“T shouldn’t call it his contribution,” said Mrs. 
Eaton. “I should say it was Mrs. Bean’s.” 

“Oh, no! It is Jacob’s contribution now. Mary 
told me privately that he had paid her back the 
fifty dollars, and told her to use it as she saw fit. 
It wouldn’t be his way to take anything, even the 
credit of a good deed, until it really belonged to 
him. Jacob Bean has his shortcomings, but you 
can always set him down as an honest man.” 
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A SIDNEY OF TO-DAY 


E are accustomed to think of certain heroic 

W figures of the past as a sort of supermen, 

whose gallant and knightly deeds we cannot 

expect the men we meet every day to equal. But 

this war—like every other war—proves that the 

nobility of the human spirit is eternal and essen- 

tial, and that it manifests itself quite as often in 

men of humble birth as in the sons of the proud- 
est families. : 

I remember, says a writer in the Fortnightly 
Review, that when I was a boy the story of Sir 
Philip Sidney at the battle of Zutphen bit deep into 
my imagination. I derived it from a large, popular 
history of England, in which the incident was made 
the subject of a full-page engraving over which I 
used to linger with delight. For years afterwards 
the picture, with additions and embellishments, 
would come back at intervals to my mind. The 
scene, as I envisaged it, was replete with an ornate 
dignity. The battle raged decorously in the back- 
ground; men in correct attitudes, with corselets 
and bright lances, stood about; in the centre lay 
the dying hero, an arresting figure, with his curled 
and, I suppose, perfumed ringlets, his elegant 
sword hilt, his white and spotless ruff, his slashed 
jerkin, his Elizabethan hose and stockings. You 
saw the draft of water offered (in a silver goblet) ; 
and then you beheld the knight, about to raise it 
to his lips, turning to the wounded soldier at his 
side, with his courteous “Friend, thy necessity is 
greater than mine.” Certainly a grand thing done 
in the grand manner! 

In the earlier days of the war I came upon a 
paragraph in a newspaper correspondent’s letter 
about the fighting near Festubert. A British soldier 
was lying wounded on the ground, fevered with 
thirst, close by a German even more desperately 
hurt. Stretcher bearers arrived and offered the 
Briton a tin of water. The man was reaching for it 
eagerly when his glance fell on his tormented 
enemy. “After ’im,” he said, and handed back the 
vessel for the German to drain. 

So now, when I seek to recall my old vision of 
Sidney at Zutphen, it is blotted out by another: a 
vision of a man in drabbled khaki lying in the hor- 
rible crimsoned filth of no man’s land; of another 
man in a torn gray tunic, drenched with blood, 
staring with wolfish eyes at the water ; of the former 
shutting his own parched lips tight over his teeth 
and putting the precious draft by with a short,.ill- 
said word of refusal. Surely a greater hero, that 
nameless cockney, than the sworded and scented 
courtier! “After ’im!” It is better than the nobly 
mellifluous phrase that made Sir Philip Sidney 
immortal. 

So -¢ 


SNAKES ARE MATHEMATICIANS 


Mr. W. E. Nesom now lets his genial muse turn 
its attention to snakes: : 


The wisdom of the serpent tribe 
A proverb long has been, 

And multifold are the accounts 
That they have figured in. 


The tales we hear about the boa 
Perhaps are largely myth, 

But even scholars speak of him 
As hard to reckon with. 


Nor need we for our facts depend 
On story-telling gadders, 

For certain serpents here at home 
Are widely known as adders. 


Or take the vicious copperhead ; 
See where he lurks in waiting 

To strike his foe—can one deny 
That he is calculating ? 


Or take the glass snake: well observe 
His habits and his actions, 

And note how, under pressure, he 
Exerts himself in fractions. 


And if my thesis be assailed, 
lask of its decriers— 

Is it not true that many snakes 
Are rapid multipliers? 


oe 


ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 


YOUNG lawyer in Florida was running for 

A office, says Everybody’s Magazine, and un- 

dertook to cultivate the acquaintance of all 

the country people for miles round—with the idea 
of getting votes. 

One evening he stopped his horse in front of a 
little cabin and inquired of the old man at the door 
whether he might spend the night at his home. 

“Sure, partner,” said the old man. “Stop and 
light.” 

The lawyer followed him into the cabin. There 
was only one room, and in a corner of it was 
stretched a bearskin, the trophy of a hunt, and the 
only bed of the hunter. A pumpkin served as a 
pillow. In answer to the lawyer’s inquiring look, 
the host pointed to the bearskin and said with 
great magnanimity : 

“Stranger, I tell ye what we’ll do—ye take the 
punkin and the b’arskin, and I’ll rough it.” 
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‘Che Kins Dei ) 
John Clair Minot 


And the castle was bright with many a light 5 vou ly Narriet OBrien 


F New Year's Eve a tale | tell: 
The land was far and fair, 


That shone on the revels there — r= 
The feasting; the frolic and all of the din Mac 


That they raised to welcome the New Year in. 





For the King had sent his message out— 
Oh, a kindly King was he. 

“Come one and all to the castle hall, 
Whatever your rank may be! 

Or be you squire or luckless wight, 

You are all the guests of the King to-night!” 


And so they came in a merry rout, 
Whatever the rank or age— 

The lass and the dame, the spry and the lame, 
The knight and the little page; 

And under the lights of the vaulted hall 


There was feasting and fun for one and all. 


At length the King stood up and spake, 
And stilled were song and jest. 
“The year goes out!” they heard him shout. 
“| put you to a test: 
What thing will you leave and have no more, 
As you step to the year that lies before?” 


And then in turn did each one come 
And freely speak his mind; 
And most were bold to speak of gold 
As that they would leave behind; 
And those who possessed no golden thing 
Would yield some trinket, they told the King. 





par Gust 


And last of all a cripple boy 
Came limping to the throne. 


“What treasure can he own?” 
For he was a pitiful sight to see, 


With his crooked back and his crooked knee. 


But the cripple lad was clear of eye, 
And his voice did bravely ring; 
And they listened all, in the crowded hall, 
When he addressed the King. 
“Oh, sire,” he cried, “| would leave behind 
A bitter hate that has filled my ‘mind! 


“My master felled me with his staff, 
And he met my pain with jeers; 
And since that blow | limping go, 
And must through all my years. 
I have hated him; but I'll hate no more 
As I| enter the year that lies before.” 


Up sprang the kindly King, and cried, 
“My lad, thou hast met the test! 
Through the years to be stay here with me, 
And be my honored guest! 
Oh, what are trinkets to leave behind 
Compared with a hate that has filled the mind?” 


yl lad, thou 


hast met .. 
test! 





— 


Then rocked the castle 
with the shout 
From all that festive 
throng. 
With loud acclaim they cheered the name 
Of the lad who had suffered long. 
“As the lad has done,” they cried, “we'll do, 


And leave our hates behind us, too!” 


All that was long and long ago; 
But still, in that kingdom fair, 
With song and shout, when the year goes out, 
The people gather there; 
And the hates that have lasted the Old Year poe 
They leave behind as they greet the New. 


The poor little man!” the whisper ran. 


ieee essen 
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TWO BELGIAN ORPHANAGES 





Y means of our indis- 
B pensable little motor 

car you may reach the 
Belgian frontier in an hour. - 
At dawn the scouting aéro- 
planes drone forth from their 
near-by hangars, and all day 
long the distant thunder of 
the guns beats in upon the 
chateau. Just over the hills 
runs the broad highway 
from St. Omer, its white 
surface obscured bya stream 
of military traffic. Swift 
dispatch riders, the lum- 
bering ammunition lorries, 
the countless wagons of the 
army service corps, regi- 
ments with their attendant 
dust clouds and incongruous 
khaki-crammed London om- 
nibuses flow ceaselessly to 
and fro. Our little hilltop is an isolated island 
amid the surge of war. Not since the St. Alde- 
gonde fathers reared this gracious refuge in 
the fifteenth century has it sheltered a more 
helpless and deserving little community than 
the sevenscore. Belgian orphans who now in- 
habit it. 

During March of 1915, before a little group 
of pacific workers who were then sheltering 
in the kitchen of a shattered convent in Ypres, 
the Abbé Delaere first broached his scheme to 
provide orphanages for the suffering children 
of the battlefield villages. The Friends’ Ambu- 
lance Unit, a group of young English Quakers 
who are devoting all their energies to con- 
structive war-time work, and three Belgian 
notables, —the Countesses Van Den Steen and 
D’ Ursel and the Count Etienne de Beaumont, 
—stood sponsors for the plan, and on March 26, 
1915, a nucleus of orphaned girls were taken 
from the zone of battle to the chdteau at 
Wisques. A few weeks later a similar institu- 
tion for boys was opened in the neighboring 
village of Wizernes. 

It was a crucial time. The second battle 
of Ypres was at its maximum, and batches of 
tiny children, paralyzed with terror and suffer- 
ing, kept flooding in much faster than the 
equipment necessary for their support. From 
neighboring farms and villages food was requi- 
sitioned in most high-handed manner, and the 
improvised clothing, beds and bedding were 
startling to look upon. For many days the 
staffs of both orphanages went sleepless; but 
at last chaos subsided, and the present ordered 
ways of life slowly evolved. 

The towns and villages from which these 
children come are pressed most heavily by the 
hand of war. One and all they are bases of 
supply, and, as such, fair targets for the enemy 
heavy artillery seeking to destroy the vital 
arteries through which food and munitions 
are sent up to the front. During any big 
offensive movement these villages and their 
adjacent roads receive an inferno of large- 





caliber shell fire, for it is thus that the advance 
positions are isolated from 
their supply centres. Such 
is the military aspect of 
preparative bombardments. 
Consider it from the view- 
point of civilians who are 
living in villages where such 
a curtain of fireconcentrates. 
Doggedly, pitiably, stupidly 
if you will, they cling with 
a stolid courage to the homes 
where they were born and 
have always lived. The toll 
of sickness and wounds and 
death, the whole ghastly 
burden of unmerited war, 
wears daily with more in- 
tensity on these helpless 
peasants. 

There are close on three 
hundred children in the or- 
phanages at Wisques and 
Wizernes. All are drawn 
from shattered towns and villages close behind 
the thirty miles of trenches that are now the 
eastern frontier of Belgium. Previous to their 
salvation they had existed under conditions 
that beggar all descriptive powers. Many had 
lost both parents either by death or by sepa- 
ration from them during their flight before 
the Germans. Scores were living in villages 
that were bombarded daily. They stayed be- 
cause their stunned little minds knew no alter- 
native, because they had no means of escape. 
Often we have found them living in the cel- 
lars of shattered houses, their only food the 
fragments and waste that they could beg or 
steal. They were verminous, filthy and help- 
less, and some of them were so terrified that 
they lacked the faculty of speech. 

The broad portal of the old chdteau looks 
back on the comings and goings of five blood- 
stained centuries, yet the Dark Ages never 


Cy Felix Morley 





GRACE BEFORE MEAT 


created histories more terrible than those of 
the small mortals who have found sanctuary 
here of late. One baby was in its mother’s 
arms when a fragment of shell sliced off the 
woman’s. head, leaving the child unscathed; 
another was found at the cold breast of a 
woman who had been killed by a stray rifle 
bullet hours before. Yet a third played on the 
kitchen floor while its mother rested quietly 
against her washtub with her brains spattered 
among the soaking clothes. There is a little 
girl with a bullet in one eye. Gradually she 
is growing totally blind. And there are rec- 
ords of many tiny unnamed children who 
reached the shelter of the orphanage only in 
time to die. 

It seems useless to recount such incidents 
when Europe numbers their totality by hun- 
dred thousands. 

The orphanage at Wisques has a most charm- 
ing situation, with a broad outlook on woods 
and fertile fields and gently undulating hills. 
St. Omer lies in a distant hollow, and at sun- 
set the last dying rays fall caressingly about 
St. Bertin’s tower, seeming to linger on the 
ruined Old-World splendor. When on a soft 
spring evening the full moon rises glorious 
behind steep gables and pointed turrets, the 
old chdteau becomes the very birthplace of 
romance, and the great tower, beneath which 
the babies dwell, breathes forth that poignant 
mystery of which fairyland is made. 

The old chapel that the Benedictines built 
is now the girls’ main dormitory; meals are 
served again in the refectory of bygone days; 
classrooms, workrooms, chapel, infirmary and 
kitchen have been installed with remarkably 
little improvisation. Now all the rooms are 
bright with pictures, and brightest of all, 
because of the kindergarten decorations that 
adorn its walls, is the creche, where the babies 
live. 

Perhaps it is only fitting that the boys’ 
environment should be less picturesque. Their 
buildings are in the village of Wizernes, on the 
Route Nationale from Abbeville to St. Omer. 





THE CHATEAU AT WISQUES 


The dormitory was in more leisurely days 
the Théitre Municipal, and the auditorium 
where the stout bourgeoisie were wont to con- 
gregate is now lined with cots, and enlivened 
nightly by a hundred active, mischievous, 
gesticulating little gamins. 

When demands, cajolery and threatenings 
have at last achieved some semblance of quiet, 
the great hall becomes of an absorbing interest. 
Occasional night lights throw flickering shad- 
ows across the whitewashed walls, and seem- 
ingly endless are the rows of cots, each with 
a tiny inmate. 

An advantage over the rambling old chateau 
is the economy of space to which the theatre 
lends itself. Classes are held on the stage, and 
even the dressing rooms have each their sepa- 
rate usage. Of late, increasing numbers have 
overflowed all shifts to contain them in the 





original dormitory, and a large shed has been 








erected to accommodate the 
surplusage. Across the road 
from the theatre is the 
ouvroir, containing work- 
shops and dining room. At 
meal hours it is a pretty 
sight to watch the older boys 
piloting the little toddlers 
over this road, filled chock- 
ablock with the deadly par- 
aphernalia of war. 

Instruction and recreation 
alike are supervised by Bel- 
gian nuns and fathers, and 
the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds these little exiles is 
to all intents and purposes 
that of a miniature Belgian 
colony. For a time, indeed, 
the boys were kept on na- 
tive soil, quartered in a 
Trappist monastery a few 
miles to the west of Ypres. But free Belgium. 
was a pitiable corner, twice the area of the 
city of Philadelphia; and as every square mile 
was at that time within easy range of the 
German guns, military considerations soon 
made it advisable to remove the children to 
their present home. 

The Abbé Dilger, who is director at Wi- 
zernes, will tell how, when ordered to take his 
charges into an alien land,. he christened their 
destination ‘‘Misere,’’ from the similarity of 
pronunciation. Now, however, father and chil- 
dren are as well reconciled to their lot as exiles 
can be. 

In the war zone’ it is impossible to compre- 
hend the tragedy that is Belgium. For those 
who have seen conditions at first-hand, return- 
ing to the United States makes realization more 
feasible by the very contrast. But to hear the 
little exiles at Wizernes singing La Braban- 
gonne and other national airs, clenching their 
baby fists and swelling tiny bosoms in order 
to expel the utmost volume of martial sound— 
that is to appreciate some little of their very 
deep and vital patriotism, to long as ardently 
as the children themselves for the bright day 
when the martyrdom of Belgium shall be 
ended. 

The sisters at Wisques and Wizernes will 
tell you how the mental processes of the chil- 
dren have withstood their pitiable adventures. 
They will tell you of children who stop sud- 
denly in the middle of a game and gaze round 
with strangely dazed expressions; of little 
mites who wake in the dark screaming horri- 
bly at the nightmare memories that have seared 
their tender brains. 

Fortunately, the passing weeks see scarcity 
of such incidents. Life now is different; it is 
gracious to them. Their studies, their games 
and their protected, sheltered growth are grad- 
ually effacing past terrors and supplanting | j 
them with a happy, hopeful present. 

Among the older children the ordinary proc- 
esses of education develop into vocational 
training. The boys learn tailoring, carpentry 

and agriculture. The older 
girls care for the young 
ones, and learn to mend and 
embroider and to work at 
the beautiful art of lace- 
making, which has been so 
nearly wiped out in all the 
Valenciennes district. 

There is a good piano, 
giving opportunity for mu- 
sical instruction; and the 
recent generous-crayon and 
water-color gifts of an Eng- 
lish artist have created a 
school of disputative post- 
impressionists among the 
younger children. 

In this pleasant environ- 
“ment one’s thoughts turn 
involuntarily toward those 
children whom the orphan- 
ages have been unable to 
accommodate—the children 
who still exist in the sordid, shattered villages 
behind the trenches. 

With the children of Belgium rests the dubi- 
ous future of an expunged nation. It is not 
well to have the minds that will mould that 
future deprived in their formative stage of all 
schooling, all ambition, all thought of finer 
things. Worse than any deprivation is the en- 
vironment in which they are developing. Aside 
from all physical danger, it is hard to conceive 
any surroundings more thoroughly destructive 
than this atmosphere of long-continued sta- 
tionary warfare. 

To appreciate properly the noble work of 
the orphanages, you must have wandered 
among the charnel rubbish heaps that are 
the villages whence the children came; you 
must have sensed the spirit of depression and 
death that enfolds that funereal land; above 








all, you must have known the children both 


before and after they have entered these unas- 
suming retreats. Here are three hundred who 
will be fit to carry forward the dragging banner 
of Belgian civilization. That their lives have 
been saved is the least that has been done for 
them. They have been provided with the ad- 
vantages that alone can make those lives worth 
while. In the midst of Death they are in Life. 
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LARK PUDDING 


OHN BULL has always had a hearty 
J appetite and a frank love of good things 

to eat. In no country has feasting formed 
a@ more prominent part of festivity; in none 
have the joys of eating been more apprecia- 
tively celebrated in song and story, from the 
days of Robin Hood’s stolen venison to those 
of Sam Weller’s ‘‘weal and ’am pies,’’ while 
‘**the roast beef of Old England ’’ has been 
almost as sacred and symbolic an institution 
as the British lion himself. Every traveler will 
remember, too, how frequently and delight- 
fully special dishes are associated with special 
places throughout John Bull’s island; some- 
times with a town, sometimes with a county, 
sometimes as the proud particular product of 
some ancient inn: the Richmond Maids of 
Honor; Devonshire clotted cream; and the 
famous lark pudding of the Cheshire Cheese 
Inn, in London, so long a favorite resort of 
Dr. Johnson. 

Now that John, no longer in feasting but 
in fighting mood, is grimly tightening his belt 
against the shortage of war, we wonder what 
is the fate of these historic delicacies. Does 
the Cheshire Cheese still serve its mighty pud- 
ding? Or has that delicious weekly triumph of 
the culinary art, served in unbroken sequence 
through years, even centuries, been nobly dis- 
pensed with until the return of peace? Has it 
been discarded as a wanton luxury, or retained 
as a historic institution? For the Cheshire 
Cheese is no common inn, but antique and 
venerable; Dr. Johnson’s chair is treasured 
there, and the voracious lexicographer himself 
was wont to partake repeatedly of the lark 
pudding. One of the many Americans who fol- 
lowed his example, in those already far-away 
days before the great war, has written thus in 
eulogy of it: 


‘‘It is a big pudding, and the price of it is just 
two shillings. That is to say, a feed of it is two 
shillings, as much as you please, as many 
shares as you ask for, cut-and-come again— 
all for forty-eight cents of American coin. 
Cheap, ay, and oh, how good it is! It is worth 
crossing the Atlantic to get a sniff of it, and 
the aroma lingers in the memory for many a 


y. 

‘*Big? The dimensions are Falstaffian. It 
is around earthen vessel something more than 
two dozen inches deep, Ne a diameter of 
about eighteen inches. A noble pasty, my 
masters. 

‘‘The famous pudding, which has tickled the 
palates of thousands, is thus compounded: 

‘*A crust of flour, water and suet, beefsteak, 
pwned s_ kidneys, fa: rks, oman | (freshly 
gathered), oysters, stock, Loy (an and salt. 

**But it is the boiling that sit. For at least 
twelve hours this heaven-sent pudding is kept 
slowly simmering in an immense copper spe- 
cially constru for the purpose. It must not 
boil a ais, but the same temperature must be 
kept up the whole period. The steak assumes a 

cy tenderness, the larks—not sparrows, as 
Laon malignant spirit has suggested, although 
sparrow pudding is not to be despised—are 
seethed to the bone, and you can chew up each 
little songster without an effort; the kidneys 
are soft and rote and offer no resistance to 
the digestive 8; and the oysters, despite 
_ . cooking, are not leathery. 

gamation and assimilation of the 
walle of constituents are perfect; the result 
is bliss. ’’ 

Two helpings are reckoned as reasonable 
enough for the hungriest; but there exists a 
tradition of one daring gourmand who con- 
sumed seven, and survived. 
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MINE SWEEPING 


MAGINE yourself trying to walk through 
a dense wood at midnight without a light, 
the penalty for touching a tree being death. 

That will give you some idea of the dangers 
that the men on mine-sweeping trawlers face 
when their vessels are steaming through a 
freshly sown mine field. 


The mine sweepers are divided into groups, 
each of which is commanded by a naval officer. 
The vessels leave harbor about daylight and 
steam out to the area that they are to sweep 
for mines. 

They work in pairs abreast of each other. 
Between the vessels swings the ‘‘sweep Beso 
sunk to the necessary depth in the water by 
means of towed kites—wooden arrangements 
acting on the same principle as ordinary air 
kites. These wires can be regulated to travel 
at any depth beneath the surface. When mines 
are caught they are dragged to one side and 
destroyed by rifle fire. If the bullets hit the 
detonator the mine generally explodes at once; 
but if, on the other hand, water enters the 
buoyancy chamber and floods it, the mine 

to the bottom like a stone and becomes 
ae 

As the trawlers themselves may draw as 
much as twelve feet of water, they may come 
into contact with a mine laid at or above that 
depth. If a mine sweeper is struck and the 
resultant explosion occurs forward in the bows, 
it may keep afloat and any be towed into 
harbor by one of her consorts. If the detonation 
takes place amidships or in the stern, how- 
ever, it is unlikely that the ship will sur- 
vive, and the men in the engine room or boiler 








room will probably perish with the vessel. 
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In stormy weather the Light House 
guides the laboring ship safely into 
Port. 
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protect you against the after effects 
of stormy winds and icy suey. 
They not only stop the hea’ 
ing cough but prevent sm faa s 
m growing into bigones. They 
relieve sore, tender throats and 
clear the ——_ Taste good—are 
for the whole family— 
from the baby up. Get them— 
from coast to coast, 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 








Metal Hot-Water Bottle 


HE Portland Metal Hot-Water Bottle is 

practically indestructible. It never leaks. It 

cannot be punctured by careless handling. 
It will last a lifetime, as it is scientifically made 
to meet expansion and contraction and has every 
feature of the perfect metal bottle. It has hun- 
dreds of different uses in the house, the sick 
room, the hospital; and in your automobile or 
motor boat it will wal your hands and feet warm. 

Every woman will appreciate such a useful 
gift, as no household is complete without one. 

A detachable swinging Handle for convenience 
in filling and carrying and a soft flannel Bag are 
furnished with each ottle. Finished in a hand- 
some highly polished nickel plate. 


OUR OFFER 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion with 35 cents 
extra and we will send you one of these Bottles 
postpaid; or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 

NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present Com- 

panion subscriber to pay him for introducing 

the paper a = a home wher: not been 
a 





e it has 
the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 














To Sewn Coughs 
p20 Keep a box of Brown’s Bron- 
GN chial Troches at hand, to pro- 

tect the throat against irri- 
tation, tickling, hoarseness, 


BROWN’S 


Bronchial 


help keep the throat 
in healthy condition 
—clear the voice and 
saf — th ben lew ¥ 


ch A 

medici palt treche-not 

a confection; a true 
rem: 


cough edy. 
At all Druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 





healthful temperature 
for your home 
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Pan Wrestling Book FREE 


Here’s your chance to be an expert wrestler. Learn 
rs. home b: goail ait from, we world’ 8 co Senree 


a how.. Secret holds, blo de, lock cks revealed. 
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Vaudeville Sketch- 

es, Entertainments PLA Ys = logues, Minstrel 
Material lis, Make. -up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. 8S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 
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HE MONITOR ONCE MORE.—Before the 
present war the monitor was regarded as a 
thoroughly obsolete type of fighting craft, the 
construction of which had altogether ceased. But 
to-day vessels of the type of Ericsson’s famous 
“cheese box on a raft” are taking an active part 
in naval operations in almost every. part of the 
globe. Since the war began the British navy has 
built many large monitors, which have been used 
effectively at the Dardanelles, on the Tigris River 
and off the coast of Flanders. Some have been 
armed with fourteen-inch and others even with 
fifteen-inch guns. The modern monitor is virtually 
|immune from torpedo attack and draws so little 
| water that it can navigate comparatively shallow 
rivers and coastal waters. The brilliant advance 
of the British in Mesopotamia, which culminated 
in the capture of Bagdad, was owing in large 
measure to the effective work of the smaller mon- 
itors on the Tigris River. Firing under the direc- 
tion of aérial observers, the monitors are being 
used very successfully on the Flanders coast. 
After a recent heavy bombardment of Ostend, 





had withdrawn all their naval vessels from the 
port. If the Allied navies decide to make an attack 
upon the coast of Germany, so well protected 
naturally by shoals and shallows, the monitors 
will undoubtedly take a leading part in the assault. 


IRELESS THE INDISPENSABLE.—In 

an article in the Wireless Age Mr. William 
Marconi gives some interesting information about 
the progress of wireless communication since the 
beginning of the war. He says in part: No longer 
are wire telephones and telegraphs used in the 
trenches bordering no man’s land. We found it 
impossible to maintain the lines with the constant 
shelling with high explosives. When you go into a 
first-line trench to-day you will find few who are not 
wireless men. Unless an engagement is in progress, 
there will be only a handful of fighting men with 
machine guns distributed in small detachments 
about every four hundred yards, and supported 
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A WIRELESS OUTFIT OF THE U.S. ARMY 


by the ever-present wireless man with his port- 
able set. With the first observation of an infantry 
attack, the wireless man gets. into action and 
sends back his call for troops from the supporting 
trenches. They pour up to him through a trans- 
verse trench, and the hand-to-hand engagement 
begins. . . . The general supposition seems to be 
that spotting artillery fire has been accomplished 
through the use of various forms of visual signal- 
ing, such as flags and smoke bombs dropped from 
a plane. The truth is that our entire heavy artil- 
lery fire control is conducted by wireless from 
aircraft. Observers note the results of artillery 
fire, and send back by wireless such messages as 
“Too short,” “Three to right,” ‘““Two to left,” and 
so on. Many of the aéroplanes now in use carry 
as many as six or eight men, armed with machine 
guns. The wireless operator who makes the ob- 
servations for fire control is. provided with a map 
of the terrain, blocked off into small squares. As 
he spots the fall of the shells he sends back by 
wireless the number of the square, and records a 
hit or gives directions for greater accuracy. While 
he is spotting he is continually subjected to tre- 
mendous shelling. Although puffs of smoke break 
round the reconnoissance planes all day long, they 
are hit surprisingly seldom. The United States 
can be a material factor in the war by sending to 
France at the earliest possible date all the avail- 
able wireless men. There is a constant need for 
signalmen, and the American development of ama- 
teur experimenting has been so extensive that I 
look to the wireless men to make a great reputa- 
tion in this war. 


HEN SPIDERS FLY.—There are several 

species of spiders that use their web as a 
parachute to carry them on long-distance flights 
to new feeding grounds. A writer in Country Life 
describes the flight of a tiny gossamer spider that 
he had been watching for an hour or so in his 
movements round an old water cask. Suddenly 
the spider poised head downward and began to 
produce a flat thread of web that grew larger and 
wider and more massed or tangled until it became 
a buoyant cloud as large as the end of one’s little 
finger. It seemed like nothing so much as a little 
ragged balloon as it swayed lightly in the air, 
nearly lifting the spider off his feet. Suddenly he 
let go his hold on the cask and up went the balloon, 
spider and all, into the air, drifting sidewise out of 
sight high over the top of the house. That spider 
belonged to one of the families of the Ciniflonide, 
which, although they differ much in form and 
habits, are distinguished from all other spiders by 
having, in addition to the six usual spinnerets, 
another flat, wide, spinning organ: known as the 
cribellum, together with the calamistrum, a sort 
of comb on the hind legs with which they draw 
out the threads of the flat, wide web. It was that 
web, many times drawn out and tangled together, 
by means of which the spider sailed away. The 
prejudice against spiders is hard to overcome, but 
they destroy countless numbers of harmful insects 
—not only flies, but moths and caterpillars that if 
unchecked would destroy virtually all vegetation. 


ELLING A STANDPIPE.—The quickest and 
cheapest way to remove tall factory chimneys 
and similar structures, whether of brick or of steel, 
is to weaken one side of the base and topple 
them over as lumbermen fell a tree. But it is not 





always practicable to follow that plan, since there 


aérial reconnoissance showed that the Germans | z > 
| sume fewer potatoes in proportion to population 





are sometimes buildings near by that might be 
damaged. In that case slower and more laborious 
methods often have to be used. An ingenious plan | 
was adopted in the recent removal of a tall stand- | 
pipe connected-with the Chicago waterworks. The 
pipe was about twenty feet in diameter and over | 
one hundred feet high. It was so hemmed in by 
buildings that it could not be felled in the usual 
way, and to build a scaffolding upon which to do 
the work of demolition would have been very 
costly. The difficulty was overcome by construct- 
ing a circular platform slightly smaller than the 
inside of the pipe, and floating it upon the surface 
of the water contained in the pipe. The pipe was 
pumped full to begin with, and as the work pro- | 
ceeded the surface was lowered by drawing oft 


| the water through a discharge pipe at the base. 


Empty barrels were fixed under the platform to 
enable it to support the weight of a gang of men | 
and of the oxyacetylene apparatus used for cutting | 
the steel plates, which, as fast as they were cut, | 
were pushed outward and allowed to fall. | 


HE POTATO PROBLEM.—The greatest au- | 
thority in this country on the production of | 
potatoes is Mr. L. D. Sweet of Colorado, president | 
of the potato association and member. of the na- 
tional Food Administration. In an article in the 
Review of Reviews, Mr. Sweet shows that we con- 


than other large countries, and that we raise the 
lowest quantity of potatoes to the acre in the | 
world. Our average consumption is but 2.6 bushels 
to a person. Before the war Germany consumed | 
9.4, England 8.3, France 7.7 bushels. According to | 
Mr. Sweet our potato production to the acre is the | 
lowest in the world because we do not fortify our | 
soils with the fertility necessary to cause any great | 
increase. Soil fertility and simple mathematics are 
the answers to a demand for increased produc- | 
tion. If an acre be regarded as a piece of land 210 
feet square, and the rows of potatoes are three feet 
apart, there will be seventy rows to the acre; if 
the hills are three feet apart, the total number of 
hills will be 4900—and with a soil of average excel- 
lence that is almost as close as they can be planted. 
In Maine, where the growers use about a ton of 
artificial fertilizers to the acre, the growers plant 
their rows three feet apart, but their hills are set 
one foot apart. That gives a total of some 14,500 
hills to the acre. Abroad, where the question of 
fertility is so carefully considered that potatoes 
are grown only one year in six on the same land, 
they plant between 24,000 and 26,000 hills to the acre. 
In 1911 Matthew Wallis was knighted by King 
George V for having raised 119,800 pounds of pota- 
toes to the acre. He had merely put his land into 
such condition that it could stand 36,000 hills to the 
acre. And that is all there is to the ca of 
increasing production. 

ROFIT FROM DUST.—There is a cement plant 

at Riverside, California, that was formerly the 
source of great annoyance to the owners of the 
orange groves near by because of the elouds of 
cement dust that settled on the orange trees. The 
dust also proved injurious to the employees of 
the plant. Those facts and the resulting lawsuits 
led the owners to try to abate the nuisance by 
installing an apparatus called a precipitator, which 
precipitates the fine dust by electrical action 
before it leaves the exhaust stacks. The recovered 
dust particles were found to contain potash in the 
form of crystallized salts, a product that is so 
scarce and valuable at the present time, when no 
potash can reach us from Germany, that the River- 
side company now devotes its entire attention to 
recovering the potash, and treats the cement as a 
by-product. The sales of potash pay the entire 
operating cost of the plant and a reasonable profit 
besides, and the cement, now produced at the rate 
of five thousand barrels a day, is so much clear 
gain for future sales. There is no immediate market 
for so much cement; so most of it is stored in bulk. 
Thus an apparatus installed to safeguard the health 
of the workers and to abate a nuisance has changed 
the whole character of the industry and become a 
source of unexpected profit. 


IRES IN THE FORESTS.—It is only within 

recent years that we have had any systematic 
records of the causes of forest fires. Those records 
prove so convincingly that nature is responsible 
for a large proportion of 
the fires in the forest res- 
ervations that in 1913 the 
government established 
a fire-weather warning 
service in the Pacific 
Coast States. During the 
five-year period, 1911-1915, 
the percentage of 
the causes of the 

















THE SHADED 
PARTS OF THE 
MAP SHOW THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


fires in the National 
Forests of the United 
States was as follows: rail- 
ways, 14.4; campers, 15.6; 
brush burning, 7.9; lumbering, 1.8; lightning, 29.5; 
incendiary, 8.7; miscellaneous, 5.2; and unknown, 
16.8. Thus lightning is the leading single cause. In 
the mountains where most of the forests of Califor- | 
nia are situated the majority of fires occur between | 
July and September, when, since-the snow has 
melted and the water has drained off,the forest floor | 
is relatively dry; but severe thunderstorms also | 
occur earlier in the season. Three kinds of fires are | 
recognized by the Forest Service: (1) ground fires, 
which smoulder in the ground; (2) surface fires, 
which spread over the surface of the ground ; and(3) 
crown fires, which consume the entire forest cover. 
California has zones where thunderstorms are fre- 
quent and the lightning is very destructive. The 
rangers know them and have studied various local 
traditions in the light of scientific observation. 
Scars traceable in the annual rings of some of the 
big trees lead to the belief that great forest fires 
occurred about the years 245, 1441, 1580 and 1797 A.D. 
The Indians sometimes set fire to forests in order 
to clear the land for agriculture, to drive game or 
to impede the progress of an enemy; but it is 
more likely that the fires that marked the great 
trees were kindled by lightning. Those trees also 
refute the popular saying that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place. That is plainly 
not true, for some of them are known to have 
been struck eight times, with no other apparent 
effect than to dwarf their growth. 
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Make every room 
a south room 





No need for old age to 
give up the refresh- 
ing nap in the favorite 
window-nook on the 
stormiest days! Years ago 
everyone wanted to build 
the house facing south, to 
get sun-warmth—nowadays 
every part of every room 
‘‘made a south room” 
balmy as on the sunniest 
June afternoon, in buildings 
warmed by 


[\WERICAN [DEAL 


This ideal heating outfit is the only 
building equipment that stays 
worth all you pay for it, and in fifty 
years of use repeatedly repays its 
original cost through fuel savings. 
Can you possibly invest money 
better or more safely than this? 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators supply the heat 
that costs the least because they 
make every pound of fuel yield 
the full volume of heat. They 
silently and steadily meet the 
sudden weather changes, warm- 
ing all rooms, bays, and halls genially 
alike. They protect the family health 
with cleanly warmth—no ash-dust, soot, 
or coal-gases reach the living rooms— 
which saves much wear on furnishings 
and decorations. 


“Get the heat that costs the 
least! 


They are absolutely safe. They have 
every improvement—designed by many 
experts in our factories in America and - 
abroad. They bring quicker buyer or 
tenant for your building, or secure a 
larger loan. You always get back the 
full price paid for them. They cost 
less or no more than the ordinary 
types, yet are fully 
guaranteed. No 
one else in the world 
offers equal value 
in heating devices! 
Made in sizes for flats, 
stores, schools, 
churches, public build- 
ings, farm and city 
homes, old and new. 
Don’t wait until you 
build. 

Write us for “Ideal 
Heating” catalog 
(free). Puts you 
under no obligation 
to buy. Now is the 
time to buy. 








A permanent Cleaner 


- for catalog of ARCO 

ND Vacuum Cleaner. 
Fist genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ;is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as wae as your building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus-| 
trated weekly paper for all the: family. | 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








SHELLFISH POISONING 


HERE are four kinds of poisoning by 
shellfish: one, the poisoning that per- 
sons who have an idiosyncrasy in re- 
gard to this particular sort of food 
get from fresh and untainted oysters, 
clams or mussels; another, the poison- 
ing that comes from stale shellfish in 
which a beginning process of decompo- 

sition has caused certain poisons called ptomaines 
to form; third, the poisoning from mussels that for 
some unknown reason have elaborated a poison- 
ous substance in the liver, called mytilotoxine, and 
fourth, the poisoning that has its source in toxic 
material present in the water and taken in by the 
fish—as when oysters that have been put to fatten 
in fresh water near a drain or a sewer outlet absorb 
and distribute the germs of typhoid fever. In the 
last case the germs are merely transported by the 
shellfish—as they might be on’raw vegetables or 
in milk. 

The first form of poisoning manifests itself 
chiefly by a skin eruption—either by a general red- 
ness—erythema, it is called—or by the formation of 
red, elevated and itching patches, called urticaria, 
or hives. It is not usually dangerous, but it is very 
disagreeable and sometimes does threaten life; it 
lasts only a short time, and is best treated by a 
saline laxative and abstinence from food for a few 
hours. To prevent it, of course, the sufferer need 
only abstain from eating shellfish. 

The third form of poisoning is somewhat mys- 
terious. Some physicians believe that the poisonous 
mussels are sick, either from having been kept too 
long out of water or from having been soaked in 
fresh water; it is said that they can be made safe 
by putting them back in clean sea water for a day 
or two and then rejecting all that are not alive. The 
symptoms of mussel poisoning often appear within 
a quarter to half an hour after the person has 
eaten them, aud may prove fatal in two or three 
hours. Treatment must be prompt to be effectual. 
The first thing is to produce vomiting, then to give 
a large dose of Epsom salts, and to call a doctor at 
once. Mussels should be well cooked and not eaten 
raw. It is safer, of course, not to eat them at all. 

Finally, there is the poisoning that comes from 
decomposing shellfish. Fortunately, a really bad 
oyster or clam declares itself unmistakably to both 
taste and smell, but it is not always necessary for 
decomposition to have advanced so far in order for 
the fish to be unwholesome. The symptoms vary 
according to the kind of bacteria that produce the 
poison, but they are usually of a cholera-like char- 
acter—vomiting, diarrhoea, and cramp-like pains in 
the legs. The patient usually recovers from the 
poisoning, but fatal results do occur not infre- 
quently. For that reason no time should be lost in 
summoning a physician. The remedies employed 
are often of themselves highly poisonous, and must 
be given in minute and exact doses. 
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THE TELEGRAMS OF NANCY 


ND above all, Nancy, be accurate! Be 
accurate !’’ 

“But not too accurate!’’ said Nancy 
saucily. “Come, now, Rob, when your 
only sister is going away for the sum- 
mer, don’t you think you might confess 
for once that accuracy isn’t the supreme” 
human virtue ?”” 

“It is not so endearing as a charming appear- 
ance,” said Rob, looking at her admiringly, “but 
when one has been down to meet a dozen trains, 
or when —” 

Nancy’s glance besought mercy. “When I’m a 
reformed character!” she pleaded. 

“Allright,” Rob agreed; “only, Nan, do be care- 
ful with Malcolm. You know how he hates care- 
lessness.” 

“He won’t recognize his own sister!” Nancy 
assured him. “There—the train’s going; do hurry, 

tob. And besides,”’—she put her head out of the 

car window to call the last incorrigible word,— 
“there’ll be so many people to work out time- 
tables for me?” 

The last statement was wholly true: there gen- 
erally were persons to do things for Nancy; prob- 
ably that was the reason that she never realized 
until a test came how poorly she did things for 
herself. 

However, this time the round of visits went so 
smoothly that when Nancy wrote Malcolm’s wife 
that she should arrive on the sixteenth, she really 
congratulated herself on the way things were 
going. Malcolm would have no chance for criticism 
this time. 

She was to telegraph the time of her train after 
she reached Boston, where she changed cars. As 
soon as she reached the station, accordingly, she 
sent her telegram: “Will arrive five forty. Nancy.” 
Having two hours to spare, she decided to go to 
the library. Then, for the first time, she fell a vic- 
tim to her old habit. Glancing carelessly at her 
watch, she misread the time—with the result that 
she arrived at the station five minutes late. 

It was certainly very provoking, but there was 
nothing to do except to send a second telegram. 
She studied her time-table once more and then 





“Delayed.” She flushed as she wrote the word. | 
‘Will leave for Warrenton seven fifteen. Nancy.” | 
The seven-fifteen left several hours upon her | 
hands. This time, however, she took no risks, but 
settled herself to wait. But her magazine proved 
dull, and presently she went back to the time- | 
table. A sudden dismay sent the color from her 
face. The seven-fifteen did not stop at Warrenton! | 
The only other train did not reach there until five 
minutes after eleven. | 
Rapidly she reviewed the situation. There was | 
Cousin Sallie at Melrose. She hurried to the tele- | 
phone booth. Yes, Cousin Sallie was at home and | 
would gladly take her in. With a sigh of relief, | 
Nancy went back to the time-table once more. | 
There should be no mistake this time. Then she 
sent her third telegram: “Spend night with Cousin 
Sallie. Arrive Thursday twelve ten sure.” } 
It was a chastened Nancy who stepped from the 
train the next noon. To her great relief her broth- | 
er’s wife alone was waiting. | 
“O Virginia!” Nancy cried. 
Virginia caught her in a warm embrace. “There, | 
dear, don’t worry!” she said. ‘Malcolm saw only 
the last one.” 
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A FEATHERED FOSTER MOTHER 


ENS have long been known to be generous 
H in the matter of adopting motherless chicks 

and incubator orphans, but Mr. R. 8. Walker 
tells in Our Dumb Animals of a hen whose un- 
selfish public spirit wins her distinction even 
among her compassionate sisters. She played the 
part of foster mother to a litter of kittens, with 
the apparent consent and approval of their real 
mother. 

Both the mother cat and the hen often sheltered 
the kittens jointly. The real trouble arose when 
the kittens opened their eyes and began to wander 
about. This pleased the old hen, and just as often 
as the mother cat left to go in search of food the 
hen would take the kittens off for a stroll. She 
learned to hold her brood together with her 
“Cluck! cluck!” and became so fond of her hairy, 
four-footed children that she eventually became 
bold enough to dare the mother cat to interfere 
with her adopted family. 

She was a good mother, and there would have 
been no serious objection to her caring for her 
new children had she been capable of furnishing 
them with the proper nourishment. But she could 
never understand why the kittens would not come 
and remove the fat, juicy worm from her mouth. 
Each time she discovered a fine worm or other 
dainty morsel she unselfishly called her kitten 
children about her, bidding them eat, until her 
voice grew weak. Then, with a much-distressed 
mind, she would either swallow the morsel herself 
or leave it on the ground. 

Poor mother! She loved the kittens with as much 
passion as if they had been her own. But the 
children became hungry and, in order to save 
their lives, it was necessary that the hen be put 
out of reach of the kittens, so that their real 
mother might nourish them. 
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TESTING FOR HONESTY 


URING a business trip to the Pacific Coast, 
D Mr. Henry Blake of St. Louis arrived in Sac- 

ramento and found a telegram, forty-eight 
hours old, urging him to return immediately to the 
bedside of his little son, who had been seriously 
injured in an automobile accident. 

“TI must confess that I felt pretty keenly the 
position of the ‘stranger in a strange city,’” said 
Mr. Blake in telling the story. “I had little ready 
money, and had planned to go on to San Francisco 
and there cash my company’s check for one hun- 
dred dollars that I carried for my return ex- 
penses. I thought of having money sent by tele- 
gram, of trying to reach some business house in 
San Francisco that knew our firm, of the many 
ways that money could be obtained. But every one 
of them would take so much time that I should 
miss the first express East. 

“Finally, I left the hotel and marched into the 
first bank I saw. It was near the closing hour, but 
the cashier listened respectfully, accepted my ex- 
planation and consented to accommodate me. He 
studied the check for a moment and then, instead 
of sending me to the teller’s window, brought out 
the cash himself and laid down in front of me a 
small pile of bills and two gold pieces. I counted 
the money carefully and found the amount incor- 
rect. Again I went over the bills, and found that he 
had given me ten dollars more than the check 
called for. I passed back a bill and remarked, 
‘You’ve given me ten dollars too much.’ 

“*T know it,’ he replied, and I caught a twinkle 
in his eye.” 

es 


INDISPUTABLY A PHENOMENON 


sf HAT is a phenomenon?” asked one 
W workman of another. This enlightening 
definition is quoted in Young’s Magazine: 
“It is like this: Suppose you were to go out into 
the country and see a field of thistles growing.” 
“Ves,” 
“Well, that wouldn’t be a phenomenon.” 
“No, that’s quite clear,” agreed the other man. 
“But suppose you were to see a lark singing 
away up in the sky.” 
“Ves,” 
“Well, that wouldn’t be a phenomenon.” 
“No; that also seems clear.” 
“But imagine there is a bull in the field.” 
“Ves,” 
“Even that wouldn’t be a phenomenon.” 
oN 0.” 
“But, now, Bill, look here. Suppose you saw that 
bull sitting on them thistles and whistling like a 
lark—well, that would be a phenomenon.” 
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THE ONLY POLITE THING TO DO 





Bronze 
Brake shoes 





YOU can’t tell about a coaster brake from the 
outside.Y ou’ve got to see inside to determine its 
efficiency. Have a look with us at the inside of 


OVTOU 





COASTER BRAKE 


Insrpe the rear hub is an ex- 
panding ‘‘drum’’ of spring-steel, carry- 
ing bronze ‘‘brake-shoes.””» When you 
back-pedal, the drum is held stationary 
and four small wedges (two from either 
end) are automatically driven into it, 
expanding it, and forcing the «< brake- 
shoes” into direét contaét with practically 
the entire inner steel surface of the hub. 


Instantly the forward motion 
of your bicycle is checked and controlled, 
depending on the degree of backward 
pressure exerted on the pedals. 


When you forward pedal,the 
wedges are forced outward instead of in- 
ward, leaving the *‘drum” neutral, and 
expanding the ‘‘driving rings” which, 
in turn, ‘‘take hold” of the inner surface 
of the hub and drive your *‘bike” forward. 


When there is neither for- 
ward nor backward pressure on the ped- 
als, both the «‘drum” and ‘¢driving rings” 
are neutral, and the rear sprocket remains 
stationary, permitting the smoothest, easi- 
est coasting known to bicycling. 


THERE are many reasons wh 
every boy should havea MORROW: 


Larcer BrakinGc SuRFACE 
The “drum” in the MORROW has a 
braking surface of 63-10 sq. in.—much 
larger than that of other brakes. Thus 
the MORROW has greater braking power. 
Even Braxinc Power 
The drum of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends, distributing the 
braking power evenly and equally over 
the entire inner surface of the hub. No 
other brake does this. 
Bronze Brake Suoes 
Two metals of equal hardness will not 
“grip” properly in braking. For this 
reason the “drum” in the MORROW has 
bronze “brake shoes.” Bronze, being 
softer than the hard steel inner surface 
of the hub, “takes hold’? smoothly but 
firmly, and keeps hold. 
Positive Forwarp Drive ‘ 
The minute you press forward on the 
pedals you move forward with a MOR- 
ROW. It responds instantly. 
Coasts Witnout Friction 
Easily, noiselessly, on steel balls much 
larger than those in other brakes. 
STRONG AND STURDY 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 
Inspection €% Tests 
Ninety-five separate inspections followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 


brake, guarantee you perfect service from 
every MORROW. 


Demand the sturdy, efficient, dependable MORROW on your next bicycle. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
mM l 











and ENGLISH-FRENCH 


Self-Pronouncing 


DICTIONARY 


"Tm new Soldier’s—Sailor’s Diary is 


just the gift that the boy “‘over there” 


will appreciate. The daily record of 


important, pleasing, tragic or humorous 
events will make an invaluable record for 
future reference. 
date lines so that record may be started at 
any time. 
French Dictionary section makes the Diary 
doubly valuable. 


The Diary has blank 


The Self-Pronouncing English- 





world suffers, we have heard whale meat sug- | 
& gested as a palatable addition to the bill of | 
fare. When that suggestion is acted upon, the | 
answer of the school child who, as an English | 
periodical says, was one of a class that showed | 
extraordinary ignorance on the subject of whales, 
may seem less amusing. | 
“Come! come!”’ said the teacher patiently, when | 
no one of the class was able to tell her anything | 
about whales. “What do we do with the whale- | 
bones?” 


[ the scarcity of food from which the whole 


There was a silence, and then a_small hand was 
raised. 
“Please, teacher,” a timid voice ventured, “we 





went a second time to the telegraph booth. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
leave them on the side of our plates.” | 


Pocket Size 





The Sound-Spelling Method of teaching 
French presents first the English word; 
then its French equivalent, and then, 
spelled in English syllables, comes the 
French word as it sounds to English ears. 
This is the easiest and most effective means 
of language teaching ever invented. 


How To Get This Book Free 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a 
copy of this Book, sending it to you postpaid; or the Book will be 
sold for eighty-five cents, postpaid. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 


Here is a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying the desire of 
every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of four 
pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every day the year round. 












ACH piece is stamped out ofa solid 

sheet of aluminum. Cannot flake or 

rust like enameled ware—and there are no 
seams or soldered joints. 

This is one of the most attractive as 
well as the most practical articles we have 
ever offered. Combining the four pieces 
will make the following useful utensils : 


6 Quart Preserving Kettle. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form 
poisonous compounds with fruit acids. 


2 1-2 Quart Pudding Pan. In addition 
to puddings and pastry this pan is equally 
useful for stews, bread, jellies, etc. 


6 Quart Covered Berlin Kettle. The 
Kettle is useful for stews, soups, for boiling 
vegetables, and for a thousand and one other 
purposes that are familiar to the housewife. 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole. 
The Casserole is becoming more popular 
each day. It will be found useful for the 
preparation of many choice dishes. 


Double Roaster. The combination of the - 
Pudding Pan inverted and Berlin Kettle 
makes a perfect self-basting Roaster. Tough 
meat or an old fowl, cooked in this Roaster, 
are made as tender as chicken. 


Colander. For draining vegetables, wash- 
ing fruits, lettuce, etc. 


Double Boiler. By placing the Pudding 
Pan inside the Berlin Kettle and used with 
the cover, a perfect Double Boiler is secured, 
and can be used for cooking all kinds of 
cereals. 
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Steam Cooker. The combination of Berlin 
Kettle, Colander and the Pudding Pan 
inserted makes a perfect Steam Cooker, 
enabling the housewife to cook two articles 
at the same time. 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at 
least $5.00 if purchased separately. We are anticipating 
a very large response to our liberal Offer, and have 
contracted for a large number of these Sets so that no 
one may be disappointed. 


How to Get This 
Fine Set 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion, with 50 cents extra, and 
we will send you one of these ‘8’? Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent 
by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by 
receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage you should 
send us for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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1—Preserving Kettle 2—Pudding Pan 3—Berlin Kettle 4—Casserole 5—Double Roaster 6—Colander 


7—Double Boiler 8—Steam Cooker 
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Every boy should know the message of 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM — 


TRACE MARK 


Back in the days when Morse invented the telegraph, boys did not have the help 
of this delicious dentifrice. You are better off—you have Colgate’s. 


You know how soldiers and sailors benefit from good teeth, and that they must 
have them to pass the physical examination. The twice-a-day use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream and the twice-a-year visit to your dentist will keep your 
teeth in good condition. 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere. A trial tube sent for 6c. 
(Established 1806) Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, luxurious, lasting, refined. 


Colgate & Co. 


GENERAL SERVICE CODE 
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